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ABS TRACT 


This study was designed to investigate the role of the class- 
Foomsteachch. in ene curriculum decision Making process. Three, specific 
problems were considered: (1) What elements influence teachers! 
curricular decisions? (2) What do teachers think about prescribed 
curricula and related decision making responsibilities? (3) What 
relationships exist between a teacher's belief system and various com- 
ponents of the curricular decision making process? 

Data were collected by administering the This I Belteve Test 
and a three-part opinionnaire, and by analyzing respondents' curricular 
plans. The sample consisted of 21 randomly selected teachers of upper 
elementary social studies in large-city, small-city, and rural school 
jurisdictions. Data were tabulated and analyzed descriptively. 

Influences on teacher curricular decisions were ranked by 
teachers as follows: (1) instructional resources, (2) curriculum 
elements, (3) student characteristics, (4) teacher characteristics, 
(S) instructional procedures, and (6) evaluation. 

Teachers reported that the broad goals stated in the social 
studies curriculum handbook had caused them to modify their curricular 
decision making practices. 

Identifying children's needs and subsequent selection of 
appropriate needs-based objectives were perceived as curricular tasks 
of considerable importance, 


The findings indicate the possibility that a relationship may 
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exist among the belief systems of teachers, their perceptions of the 
curricular decision making process, and the content in the curricular 
plans which emerge from that process. 

Content analysis of teacher curricular plans revealed that 
cognitive, affective, valuing, and design components were all present, 
but that the cognitive aspects received greatest emphasis. 

Limited conclusions were drawn in terms of the sample. When 
teachers consciously assume the role of curricular decision maker, the 
availability of appropriate instructional resources appears to influ- 
ence their curriculartdecisions® toethe: gréatest-extent. However, 
other influential elements may take precedence during the different 


stages of preparing curricular plans. 
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Chapter 1 
THE PROBLEM 


Introductton 

The emphasis in curriculum development has shifted from the 
provision of specified teacher guidelines to broad goal statements 
which teachers are expected to translate into instruction that meets 
students' needs, interests, and capabilities. Support for the deci- 
sion making role of classroom teachers is found among the writers in 
the field of curriculum. According to Frymier and Hawn (1970), ''The 
teacher is the most powerful factor in the whole education process 
(p. 191). This concept has also been supported by Cay (1966): ''The 
Pevcio te ners Ss Chostocalepoint of any curriculum (p.56)." The 
responsibility for planning, implementing, and evaluating curricular 
activities in the best interests of children is considered to be a 
primary facet of the teaching process (Beauchamp, 1966, 1968; 
Campbell, 1952; Leese and others, 1961; Neagley, 1967). 

Although much opinion has been expressed about the classroom 
teacher's role in curriculum development, there is little evidence from 
research related to curricular decision making. When responsibility 
for the final choice in student learnings rests with the classroom 
teacher, Connelly (1972) suggests that: 

Without an adequate understanding of how teachers make curri- 

culum choices and without adequate mechanisms for educating 
teachers in their roles as choice makers, it is irresponsible 


romanticism to delegate curriculum development authority to 
teachers [p. 170]. 
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Although isolated attempts have been made to investigate 
elements of the teacher's role in curriculum development (Grobman, 
1972; Payne, 1969; Taylor, 1970), there is a need for coordinated, on- 
going research which would create an effective relationship between 
theoretical and practical aspects of curriculum development. According 
to Connelly (1971) 

- » . [curriculum] development is a form of practical enquiry 
and requires a kind of research which emphasizes the correspondence 
between ongoing developments and subsequent ongoing classroom 
practice, Adequate curriculum development conceptions will be 
characterized by organic relations between development, school 
curriculum practices, and research in both [p. 173]. 

Background of the Study 

A fundamental informational need of curriculum researchers, 
developers, implementers and evaluators is a formative picture of the 
curricular decision making practices of classroom teachers. That 
teachers are responsible for the learning experiences of children does 
not preclude the need to know how those experiences transpire. Not 
only would a clear indication of teachers' curricular decisions result 
in a profile of "what is;'' such information would also serve as a 
basis for adequate translation of curriculum theory into curricular 
practice. Taba (1962) has stated that ''Teachers are expected to make 
decisions which require theoretical insights into curriculum... (p. 
452).'' The accumulation of practical data would allow curriculum 
theorists and researchers to assess curricular practices in terms of 
effectively meeting the practical, as well as theoretical, needs of 


teachers. 
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Beauchamp (1968) has indicated that a curriculum". . . should 
be so designed that teachers can and will use it as a point of depar- 
ture for developing their teaching strategies (p. 102)." This 
assertion is substantiated by one of the characteristics of the Benen 
tary social studies curriculum which was authorized for use in Alberta 
schools in September, 1971. According to the elementary social studies 
handbook, Experiences in Dectston Making (1971), 

The curriculum allows for decisions to be made by those who 
will be affected by them. The objectives and content prescribed 
by the Department of Education are stated in the very broadest 
of terms. Within this broad framework, called the master curri- 
culum, teachers and students can practice responsible decision 
making planning together learning experiences which are signifi- 
Gant to» therr own lives *([p. “Ss 

Delaney (1962) has asserted that preplanning units of work 
permits the establishment of clear goals, the securing of materials, 
and the use of aed instructional resources and strategies. This 
kind of preplanning is assumed for the implementation of a curriculum 
such as Expertences tn Decitston Making which is based upon broad goals. 
According to Expertences tn Dectston Making (1971), "The task of trans- 
lating the master curriculum into effective learning opportunities is 
the responsibility of educators at the local level (p. 21)."" Accord- 
ing to Cay (1966), "To plan an attack and implement it is the role of 
the classroom*teacher “(p 2"67)  " 

Much controversy surrounds the concept of curriculum planning. 
Some writers express concern about, the extent to which teachers may be 


expected to assume responsibility for designing their own curricula. 


McNeil (1965) has suggested that 
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. . . not all teachers are able to prepare effective plans 
for instruction, oe. . specause teachers differ in this ability, 
it has been necessary to remove the intellectual responsibility 
for curriculum development from some teachers and place it in the 
hands of experts [p. 93]. 


Miklos, Bourgette, and Cowley (1972) have argued that "most 
teachers do not have the time or the inclination to design their own 
courses and [consequently] tend to follow the Curriculum Guides (p. 
ey." 

Although Anderson and Emig (1970) have alluded to the need for 
planning in their recommendations to the Commission on Educational 
Planning, they present yet another view, 

Approaching curriculum through [the Tylerian] model locks 
one into a questionable metaphor about what learning is--a form 
of benign cognitive engineering--as well as into a language 
system whose highly specific lexicon and syntax may well deter- 


mine both the questions that can be asked and the answers that 
can be found [p. 4]. | 


In whatever vein educators may wish to view planning, the 
phenomenon is recognized in some particular context and to some degree 
by those individuals who are responsible for the learning experiences 
of students. In this connection, Doll (1970) has suggested that, 

. . . Classroom teachers largely determine the curriculum 

. . . when the classroom door is closed, the insight and skill 


of the teacher determine in largest measure the quality of 
learners' experiences [p. 224]. 


Little has been recorded about the elements which influence the 
process whereby teachers determine learning experiences for children. 
There is sparse evidence of teachers' views of curricular decision 
making and the effects that differing beliefs, personalities, and 


expertise may have upon the plans which teachers develop. 
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Payne (1969) has written that, 

A study of [curricular plans] affords one means by which a 
school system can determine exactly what it is trying to accom- 
plish*through"its [curricular] planning activities [p. 3]. 

The analysis, of -curmicular plans used by teachers in the 

process of instruction is but one measure of the total curricular 
peainine process of teachers. How plans are developed, and the forces 


which influence that development, are legitimate curriculum queries to 


be raised. 


Statement of the Problem 

ineres1 ssa lacksof information) about the teacher's role in 
curriculum development at the classroom level. Descriptive information 
meerequirea before a conceptual model of the teacher curricular deci- 
sion making process can be described and tested. A suitable metho- 
dology is needed for the treatment of descriptive data on which the 


development of a curricular decision making model can be based. 
Research Problems 


1.0 Influences upon curricular dectstons. The first research 
problem was the discovery of elements which influence teachers when 
they are involved in the curricular decision making process. 

1,1 What degree of influence do teachers attribute to such 
elements as the learner, the school, and the authorized provincial 
curriculum handbook when they attempt to develop curricular plans? 

1.2 What elements do teachers perceive as the most important 


influences upon their curricular decisions? 
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1.3 What relationship exists between the importance ascribed 
by teachers to the elements described in the literature and the 


elements they identified themselves? 


2.0 Components of the curricular dectston making orseene: 

The second research problem involved the assessment of teachers' 
opinions about a provincially authorized curriculum and planning 
procedures which result in curricular plans. 

2.1 What effect has a broadly-stated curriculum such as 
Expertences in Dectston Making had upon teachers! curricular decision 
making? 

geo Or What iimortanco, are specific curricular tasks to 
teachers? 

7 oeiViivacearcstne concenteconstituents Of teachers" curricular 


plans? 


3.0 Influence of belief systems upon teachers' curricular 
decistons. The third research problem was an inquiry into possible 
relationships between the belief system of a teacher and various 
components of the curricular decision making process. 

3.1 Is there evidence that a relationship exists between the 
belief system of a teacher and that teacher's view of the curricular 
decision making process? 

3.2 Is there evidence that a relationship exists between the 
belief system of a teacher and the elements which teachers perceive to 


influence their curricular decisions? 
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3.3 Is there evidence that a relationship exists between the 
belief systems of teachers and the content in the curricular plans 


used by those teachers for instructional purposes? 


Assumptions Underlying the Study 

The study was founded upon three assumptions. 

(1) The classroom teacher in Alberta is professionally 
responsible for the curricular decision making associated with curri- 
culum development at the classroom level. 

(2) The classroom teacher enters an instructional activity 
with some form of curriculum plan which he intends to implement. 

(3) The classroom teacher who uses the elementary social 
studies curriculum, Experiences tn Decision Making, as the basis of 
social studies activity must create or adopt a curriculum prior to 


instruction. 


Conceptual Framework of the Study 

Elementary teachers in Alberta have recently been assigned the 
professional responsibility for '. . . developing the intermediate 
objectives and determining the experiences which will promote the broad 
goals (Curriculum Development for Classroom Teachers, p. 7)."' Accord- 
ing to the elementary social studies handbook authorized for use in 
the Province of Alberta, "the task of translating the master curriculum 
[curriculum documentation] into effective learning opportunities is the 
responsibility of educators at the local level (Experiences in Dectston 


Making, 1971, p. 21).'"' Teachers are now responsible for two important 
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activities in the curriculum decision making process: the delineation 
of broad generalizations, and the specification of appropriate objec- 
tives. Experiences tn Dectston Making (1971), the master curriculum 
which serves as a point of departure for these activities, is the 
authorized social studies handbook for the Province of Alberta. 
Teachers are expected to adapt this curriculum to suit the specific 
needs of particular learners. 

The process of curricular decision making makes several demands 
upon teachers. According to the Alberta social studies handbook for 
elementary schools, specific children's needs should be determined 
before appropriate sectors of the curriculum can be selected for 
planning purposes. In addition to the needs and interests of children 
and the global objectives in the curriculum document selected by the 
teacher, specificity should be given to the objectives which are chosen 
for translation into a curricular plan. Elsewhere, Taylor (1970) found 
evidence that the interests and attitudes of pupils are important 
elements in the process of planning which serve to direct teachers’ 
attention to the pupils for whom curricular plans are developed. It 
may be that the characteristics are not the only factors or the most 
important factors which determine the nature of teachers' curricular 
plans. The personal and professional characteristics of the individual 
might also constitute important dimensions of influence on the curri- 
culum decison making processes employed by a teacher. 

Another possible set of influences on the teacher's curricular 


decision making process may arise within the school itself. Doll 
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(1970), Fraser (1964), and Frymier and Hawn (1970) have suggested that 
elements associated with the function of individual schools and larger 
educational units likely play a significant role in the curricular 
decision making processes followed by teachers, 

At least four sets of elements appear to influence teacher's 
curricular decision making process: the authorized curriculum, the 
individual characteristics of the learner, the individual character- 
asticsrot the teacher, and factorsmwithin” the school. 

In Alberta, curricular decision making by classroom teachers 
is an extension of curriculum development by committees established 
by the Department of Education. The committees consist of representa- 
tive teachers-in-the-field, consultative and supervisory personnel, 
and university staff who are involved in curriculum studies. The 
curriculum decision making process is comprised of four specific 
activities which find support in the work of Doll (1970), Herrick 
(1971), Komisar (1962), Maguire (1969), Payne (1969), and Ragan and 
Shepherd (1971). These functions are: 

(1) determining the needs of specific children, 

(2) interpreting curriculum documentation, 

(3) selecting appropriate objectives, and 

(4) designing a curricular plan. 

The relationship among environmental influences, the learner, 
the teacher as a curricular decision maker, the general activities 
associated with the curricular decision making process, and the 


curricular plan, is shown in Figure l. 
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Figure 1 


A Concept of Teacher’ Curricular 
Decision Making 
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Importance of the Study 

Although the function of curricular decision making is by no 
means new to the classroom teacher, the current emphasis upon the 
process has thrust attention and considerable pressure upon classroom 
teachers. According to Leese and others (1961), ". . . curriculum 
making is an important art of teaching (p. 463)." Curricular decision 
making may be an expectation of every classroom teacher but little is 
known about the elements which influence teachers' curricular decisions, 
teachers' knowledge of curricular decision making processes, or the 
curricular plans which teachers use as the basis for instruction, 

Data about these elements could serve as the basis of further 
research into the concept of curricular decision making and relevant 


programs designed to assist teachers in making curricular decisions. 


De fintttons 
Three of the terms which recur throughout this report are 


defined as follows: 


Curriculum. This term refers to a document such as Experiences 
in Decision Making (1971), the elementary social studies handbook which 
has been authorized for use in Alberta schools by the Department of 
Education. A curriculum consists of a set of broad intents which 
teachers are expected to translate into curricular plans, 

A curriculum can serve as a point of departure in curricular 


decision making. 
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Curricular deciston making. This term refers to the planning 
procedures undertaken by individual teachers in order to prepare 
curricular plans for specific children in particular instructional 


settings. 


Curricular plan. _ This term refers to the statement of specific 
objectives a teacher develops from a set of broad intents selected from 
a curriculum for instructional purposes. A curricular plan may 
designate content which supports specificed objectives; the plan may 
also indicate particular objectives selected according to the needs and 
interests of individual children. The curricular plan is a link between 


AmeCurrEculum. and instruction. 


Seope of the Study 

The study was designed to identify the elements which influenced 
the curricular decisions of 21 elementary teachers. The teachers were 
asked to rank the perceived importance of certain curricular decision 
making processes. An attempt was made to analyze the content of curri- 
cular plans submitted for scrutiny by the teachers in the sample. 
Finally, the belief pattern of each teacher in the sample was described 
in an attempt to discover possible relationships between teachers' 
belief systems and their curricular decisions and attitudes. 

No inferential statistics were employed. Generalizations 
cannot be made from data representative of the sample only. Implica- 
tions and conclusions from this exploratory study are intended to serve 
as a source of recommendations for further conceptualization and 


research, 
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Limitations 

(1) Respondents to the questionnaire may misinterpret some of 
the questions or supply observations which do not reflect accurate 
impressions. 

(2) A five-point equal-interval scale used to determine the 
degree of importance ascribed to specific curricular decisions and 
elements which influence the curricular decision making process may not 
include conditions matching the respondents! perceptions. 

(3) Each set of five statements related to the elementary 
social studies handbook may not include conditions which correspond to 
the perceptions of the respondents. 

(4) Judges may assign elements of influence into categories 
which do not reflect the actual perceptions of the teachers who 
generate the elements. 

(5) Curricular plans may not fully represent the respondents’ 
perceptions of the curricular decision making process even though 
teachers use the plans as bases for instruction in elementary social 
studies. 

(6) Some of the intended meaning may be lost from the curri- 
cular plans when the texts are prepared for content analysis. Content 
units resulting from the computerized content analysis program, 
Alphabette Sort and Frequency Coumt, may be assigned to descriptor 
categories which do not reflect the exact contexts from which the 


content units are taken, 
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(7) Subgrouping of the sample on the basis of teachers' 
belief systems is limited by the particular distribution of the four 
belief systems according to TIB scores compiled by the readers. 

(8) The sample is drawn from a small population of upper 
elementary teachers who are users of the social studies handbook, 
Experiences in Deciston Making. 

(9) Generalizations are limited to teachers who are expected 


to translate broadly stated curriculum goals into curricular plans. 


De limitattons 

Gin diie¥sanphests xvestricted to 21 teachers of fourth, fifth, 
or sixth grade elementary social studies equally represented by one 
large-city, one small-city, and one rural school jurisdiction in the 
Province of Alberta. 

(2) Respondents are users of Experiences tn Dectston Making 
as a basis of instruction and develop their curricular and instruc- 
tional plans individually. 

(3) The study is concerned with curricular intents and 
elements associated with the preactive or planning stage in curriculum 
development and implementation. Instructional strategies and evalua- 
tive procedures associated with the implementation of curricular plans 
are not the concerns of the study. 

(4) Components of the curricular decision making process and 
the postulated elements which influence curricular decisions are not 


all-inclusive. 
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(S) Content analysis is conducted on curricular plans which 
abe accepted inveither written om verbal form. “These plans are in 
current use by the teachers who provide them. 

(6) Criterion levels for evaluating observations and for 
establishing acceptable limits in two categorization tasks are set by 
the investigator. 

(7) The influence of the community as an influence upon 
teachers' curricular decisions is embodied in the jurisdictions from 


which the sample subgroups are drawn, 


Organtzatiton of the Study 

In the first chapter the problem has been outlined. In the 
second chapter, a brief review of research related to the research 
questions will be discussed. The research design will be described 
in the third chapter followed by an account of the conduct of the 
Study in Chapter 4. Chapters 5, 6, 7, and 8 will report the analyses 
of the data obtained about the sample, the influences on teachers! 
curricular decisions, teacher assessment of curricular decision making, 
and curricular plans respectively. A discussion of the findings will 
be presented in the ninth chapter. The final chapter of the thesis will 
consist of a summary of the study, together with conclusions, implica- 


tions, and recommendations for further research. 
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Chapter 2 
RELATED LITERATURE 


Introductton 

In this chapter, the literature relevant to the problems 
selected for this study has been reviewed. he irs tesection of the 
discussion focuses on the concept of curriculum development. The 
second part of the chapter explores the concepts of curriculum deci- 
Sion making together with the process and design elements of which it 
is comprised. dhe» third parteis;devoted to curricular plans. The 
fourth section of the review examines some elements that influence 
curricular decisions. The fifth section examines the use of content 
eNalysis in curriculum research, The literature on belief systems of 
teachers’ is also reviewed in order to assess its relevance to the 
curricular decision making process. The concluding section of the 
chapter synthesizes the findings in the literature which are signifi- 


cant to this study. 


Concept of Currtculum Development 

Curriculum development by Alberta elementary school social 
studies teachers is affected by the planning and production of a 
master plan entitled Expertences in Deciston Making, a handbook 
authorized for general use in September, 1971. The handbook includes 
a curriculum based on values and broad goals specified by planners who 
have interpreted the social milieu of which they are part. Taba (1962) 
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stated that, 

. . . Curriculum development needs to draw upon analyses of 
society and culture, studies of the learner and the learning 
process, and analyses of the nature of knowledge in order to 
determine the purposes of the school and the nature of its curri- 
culum [p. 10]. 

Friesen and Holdaway (1973) have suggested that curriculum 

development 

e7:). refers,to.activities which lead»to preparation of the 
statement of the curriculum. Frequently these developmental 
activities are performed by committees of teachers in conjunc- 
tion with the department of education staff and outside experts 
[pee 30]. 

Kyte (1958) has indicated that "The curriculum consists of the 
totality of learning experiences essential to the maximum development 
of the individual as a useful member of a changing democratic society 
(p. 171)." The scope of such a curriculum lies beyond the range of 
one teacher's expertise. Friesen and Holdaway (1973) have suggested 
that curriculum development is the process from which evolves". . . 
the overall statement of course content, commonly at the provincial 
level (p. 30).'' The classroom teacher's chief responsibility lies in 
the translation of this statement into learning activities which have 


been determined on the bases of student needs and specific instruc- 


tional circumstances. 


Concept of Currtcular Deetston Making 

Curricular decision making is part of the process of curriculum 
development. Whereas a curriculum is the product of curriculum 
development, the outcome of the curricular vaste making process is a 


curricular plan, 
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Taba (1968) has outlined the elements which comprise curri- 
cular decision making: teachers formulate objectives, select specific 
subject matter, choose appropriate instructional strategies, and pro- 
vide for evaluation. Each of these requires that choices among 
alternatives be made. These curricular decision making functions are 
simplar to the process variables posited by Crosby (1964), Herrick 


(1965, 1971), and Stansbury and Huenecke (1973). 


Process elements. Three process elements are contained in the 
curricular decision making process. They are: interpretation of 
intents, identification of learner needs, and the selection of appro- 


Mi Pace OlJectives, 


(t) Interpretation of intents. One of the problems associated 
with the implementation of any curriculum, especially a newly developed 
one, is the accurate interpretation of the document by teachers who 
intend to use it. Ragan and Shepherd (1971) have drawn attention to 
the teacher's responsibility associated with the understanding, 
acceptance, and use of a curriculum guide as it was intended by the 
developers. According to Expertences tn Dectston Making (1971), ''The 
task of translating the master curriculum into effective learning 
opportunities is the responsibility of educators at the local level 
(p. 21)." Maguire (1969) has identified the possibility of two 
conflicts when teachers attempt to translate the goals of a curriculum 
into specific instructional objectives. There may be a perceptual 


conflict if the teacher's conception of an objective differs from the 
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conception of the curriculum developer; as well, there may be a 
combinational conflict if teachers weight the value dimensions of 


curriculum goals differently when they are making curricular decisions. 


(it) Identifteation of learner needs. A number of writers 
have conceptualized this process element. Komisar (1962) has posited 
eromapproacihces to) the identirucation of learners! needs: \prescriptive 
and motivational. He maintains that prescriptive needs are cri terion-= 
referenced, .They include objectives to be reached, necessities to be 
met, deficiencies to be overcome, and rules to be observed, Motiva- 
tional needs are spontaneously met. They include persistent and 
recurrent wants which require on-going accommodation and lacks whose 
persistence would not permit survival. Herrick (1965) emphasizes the 
importance of identifying learner needs. He asks, "How can I know the 
child and prepare and manage a classroom environment which will promote 
his optimum learning (p. 21)?" In a later volume, Herrick (1971) 
maintains that ". . . the child himself becomes an important agent in 
determining many of the necessary provisions for his own learning (p. 
108)."" The identification of learner needs is seen to be a prepre- 
quisite to the formulation of objectives. Needs should be considered 


in cognitive, affective, and psychomotor terms, 


(tit) Selectton of objecttves. The process of selecting 
objectives is viewed as a necessary forerunner to effective instruc- 
tion. Herrick (1965) has addressed the question of selecting 


objectives in the following manner: "How can I identify, define, and 
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use my instructional objectives to aeceyniic seope, directions and 
emphasis or the child's léarning experience (poe2t)y?"" There is 
general agreement that objectives should be set in terms of children's 
needs, interests, and abilities; teachers may, however, find it easier 
to set objectives within the limitations of their own expertise and 
mrterests.) “According? tolDolle (1970)Fe"'> Pevewhenvthe door is*closed, 
the insight and skill of the teacher determine in largest measure the 


wuatitvecrt, leayners' experiences (p. 224)."' 


Destgn elements. Once the teacher has considered the process 
elements in curricular decision making, the task of designing the 


curricular plan begins. Six elements have been considered. 


(i) Seope. This element represents the breadth and depth of 
an instructional activity in terms of learner needs, abilities, and 
interests. Taba (1962) has cautioned that scope is two-dimensional; 
the teacher should strive for a balance among wide coverage, depth of 


understanding, and a high level of conceptualization. 


(it) Sequence. Providing continuity of learning activities 
should be considered in terms of specific learnings and how they 
relate to the entire curriculum. Hudgins (1971) has placed particular 
emphasis upon long range and short range benefits in terms of those 
concepts which require recurrent reinforcement and those which obtain 

A 


only once. This concept suggests the differences among the develop- 


mental characteristics of learners which should be considered by 
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teachers when they are preparing aces plans. As well, the 
concept implies the difference between knowledge which needs reinforce- 
ment if it is to be used effectively by the learner and knowledge which 
is of casual nature--of interest to the learner but not essential in 
his ability to apply what he has learned to a life situation. When and 
how to recycle and reintroduce a concept depends upon the teacher's 


knowledge of the individual. 


(iit) Integration. This element probably represents the 
greatest challenge for teachers who are developing curricular plans. 
The teacher must see "', , . relationships between the learnings in 
various areas of the curriculum which take place at the same time 


(Fabasti0o2shpch427) «"' 


(iv) Instructional resources. The teacher has the responsi- 
bility of locating, selecting, or improvising instructional resources. 
Availability of materials should not be the chief determinant in 
deciding what to teach. McNeil (1965) has maintained that responsi- 
bility for decisions about materials selection rests with teachers and 
Anderson (1965) has indicated that, normally, ". . . material is 
available if it is valued enough to make an effort to obtain it (p. 


399)." 


(v) Instructtonal procedures. According to Stansbury and 
Huenecke (1973), "Instructional development deals with strategies and 
techniques of teaching that attend basically to questions of 'how' 


(p. 318). Teachers should strive for alternatives which may be used 
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22 
in place of a strategy which has not worked in a prior situation. 


(vt) Evaluation. According to MacKay and Maguire (1971), 
"Curriculum evaluation . . . refers to the determination of the merit 
of an instructional program."" Gottman and Clasen (1972) share this 
view of sretepptons and further suggest that the merit of an instruc- 
tional program should be equally considered in the light of processes 
and outcomes. Schwen (1972) points out that the emphasis of evaluation 
has shifted away from the measurement of outcomes alone to the appraisal 
of the processes which lead to the outcomes as well as the outcomes 
themselves. Credit for this shift in evaluation may be due, in part at 
least, to Scriven's (1967) distinction between summative and formative 
evaluation which Herrick (1971) maintains should find equal emphasis in 
practice. 

In summary, writers have suggested at least six elements which 
comprise a curriculum design: scope, sequence, integration, acquisi- 
tion of appropriate instructional resources, alternative instructional 


procedures, and evaluation. 


Curricular Plans 

According to the rationale for Fxpertences tn Deciston Making 
(1971), "In planning units and lessons, teachers should translate 
generalizations into language more appropriate to the level of [their] 
students (p. 31).'' Hudgins (1971), Inlow (1966), and Nerbovig (1970) 
have suggested that a curricular plan is a collection of objectives 


and activities based upon alternative events, behavior, priorities, 
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sequences, and intents. Payne (1969), has derived a detailed descrip- 
tion of curricular plans from research conducted under the auspices of 
the National Research Association. In her view, 

. . . formally approved curriculum plans include detailed 
descriptions of daily activities and a listing of the materials 
for instruction . . . and the direction and guidance needed by 
teachers in carrying out their work [p. 4]. 

In recognizing the problem of creating a formal planning 
process which is an effective influence on instructional practices, 
Payne (1969) has suggested that 

A study of curriculum plans affords one means by which a 
school system can determine exactly what it is trying to 
accomplished through its planning activities [p. 3]. 

Analysis of curricular plans may eventually reveal the degree 


of congruence between stated curricular intents and those which result 


from the instructional process. 


Elements Which Influence Curricular Dectston Making 
Writers and researchers in curriculum have indicated influences 
which cluster into four broad categories: learner characteristics, 


teacher characteristics, conditions within the school, and curriculum. 


Learner characteristics. In Taylor's (1970) research into 
teachers! perceptions of the planning process, pupils' interests and 
attitudes formed one of five categories of indlucences which determined 
the curricular decisions of the teacher sample. Herrick (1971; 1965) 
brings further specificity to efits: category of influence by delineating 


personal, social, and educational needs as well as children's problems 


which may serve as major determinants of curricular decisions, 
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Teacher characteristics. Several personal attributes may 
influence the curricular decisions made by teachers. Psychologists 
have identified the concreteness and abstractness of teachers! belief 
systems as determinants of classroom rapport and other researchers 
have confirmed that the attitudes of teachers towards the curricular 
decision making process have an effect upon instructional activities 
and learning outcomes. 

Harvey (1970) reported that 

Probably the most crucial determinant of the classroom 

environment, and thus of the learning conditions surrounding 
the students, is the behavior of the teacher and the atmosphere 
Sie sprodices. | In) tur, ter behavior, the resulting classroom 
atmosphere, and the influence she has on her students are all 
influenced heavily by the nature of her beliefs [pp. 78-79]. 

Harvey and others (1966) established that System 4 (abstract 
belief) teachers were more adaptable and flexible on 26 specific 
dimensions that System 1 (concrete belief) teachers. Factor analysis 
revealed that System 4 teachers were more resourceful, less dictatorial, 
and less punitive than System 1 teachers. In another study, Harvey and 
others (1968) found that students of more abstract teachers, in 
comparison to their counterparts, were more cooperative, more involved 
in classroom activities, more active, higher in achievement, more 
helpful, lower in nurturance seeking, and less concrete in their 
responses. 

Taylor (1970) asked approximately 260 secondary school teachers 
to rate twelve paired elements for their importance as constituent 


aspects of the curricular decision making process. From the data, a 


tentative description of how teachers perceive the process of planning 
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was developed. Taylor (1970) found that teachers perceive the process 
as calling for a consideration of those factors which constitute the 
context of teaching and requiring reference to a range of evaluative 
criteria which included the interests and attitudes of students towards 
their units of study, 

Chalmers (1972) found that the cognitive and information pro- 
cessing styles of teachers bore some relationship to the achievement 
levels of students who had undertaken a specific unit in decision 
making. This research indicates that the belief systems of teachers 
together with their cognitive and information processing styles may 
serve as major determinants of the curricular decision making process. 

According to Curriculum Building Procedures in Alberta (1968) 
and Fraser (1964), other factors such as professional preparation, 
experience, and the degree to which professional responsibility is 
accepted by teachers are postulated as elements which influence 


teachers! curricular decisions. 


Conditions within the school. Since curricular decision making 
takes place at the school level, conditions within the school are 
likely to influence the process. At least eleven conditions which 
influence teachers' curricular plans have been identified. 

Taylor's (1970) study indicated that evaluative criteria 
associated with reporting pupil progress and the need for instructional 
materials affected teachers' perceptions of the planning process. The 
Alberta Department of Education (1965) has outlined several conditions 


within the school which influence the conditions under which teachers 
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make curricular decisions: class enrolment, class composition, 
instructional facilities, furnishings, and equipment, and time for 
planning. Herrick (1971; 1965) has posited that spatial arrangements 
and scheduling procedures influence the flexibility of instructional 
procedures. According to Taylor (1970), the professional and inter- 
active tone of a school may influence the enthusiasm and exactitude 
with which teachers prepare instructional plans. Doll (1970) has 
suggested that 

. . . the successful implementation of any innovative program 

usually requires a modification of teacher-learner interaction; 
innovative program implementation is an essential part of ongoing 
curriculum development [p. 77]. 

Thier (1971) has indicated that curricular planning, as well as 
implementation, is influenced by the leadership stemming from pilot 
projects, innovative schools, and other teachers. Doli (1970) and 
Conner and Ellena (1967) support this contention by designating outside 


help, advice, and leadership together with relevant in-service as major 


determinants of quality in curricular plans. 


Curriculum, Janzen (1970) has argued that the curriculum of 
schools is determined by the nature of society since the teacher's use 
of curriculum guides is a logical consequence of the curriculum 
developed by representative groups of society. Ragan and Shepherd 
(1971) have advanced five principles related to teachers' implementa- 
tion) of curricula: 

(1) that teachers base their curricular plans upon sound 


information about children, the school, and society within the 
context of a particular curriculum guide; 
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(2) that the curriculum be used as a resource rather than as 
a prescription; 


(3) that teachers understand, accept and use a curriculum 
guide as it was intended by its developers ; 


(4) that teachers be encouraged to make adaptations in terms 
of individual differences in children; and 


(5) that teachers and pupils be free to initiate learning 
experiences not mentioned in the curriculum document [pp. 161- 
162] 3 

The foregoing observations are consistent with the philosophy 


of Experiences in Deciston Making which assumes that every teacher who 


uses the program is, by definition, a curriculum decision maker. 


Content Analysts in Curriculum Development 

Herrick (1971) has stated that curriculum documents should be 
analyzed for what they actually say apart from the orcs intentions 
and interpretations of the planner or planning group. He has also 
delineated two types of analysis for this purpose. Descriptive analysis 
should describe content and the general nature of the plans without 
specified and predetermined standards; evaluative analysis would 
accomplish the same task using predetermined criteria for comparative 
purposes. Initial research into the content of curriculum documents 
should involve descriptive analysis whose findings would form the 
criteria for subsequent evaluative analysis. 

Content malysis as a research technique. The basic concept of 
content analysis has changed Priiitic since the technique was first 
used in the 1930's amd 1940's to determine frequencies of word 


occurrence in journalism and the content in propaganda. 
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The general focus of content analysis is upon the "substantive 
nature of content (Cartwright, in Festinger and Katz, 1953, pp. 424- 
425)."" Runkel and McGrath (1972) define content analysis as". . 
the task of extracting data from natural language obtained either in 
written or oral form (p. 361).'' These more global connotations are 
but a few of many available in the literature. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive, yet classic, definition of 
Concent analysis is that of Berelson (in Lindzey, 1954): ". . . a 
research technique for the objective, systematic, and quantitative 
description of the manifest content of communication (p. 489)." To 
Berelson's definition, Grobman (1972) would add the component "repli- 
eaoPiity.. 

Most research projects using content analysis as a research 
technique employ computer-assisted programs of varying sophistication 
ranging from simple frequency counts and alphabetizations to highly 
sophisticated factor analyzed and correlated categorizations elicited 
from textual materials with no human manipulation at all. 

Guttentag (1971) investigated social change in a school by 
analyzing administrative notices over a period of time, Lucietto 
(1969) studied the verbal behavior of administrators through an exten- 
Sive content analysis of the language patterns of school principals. 
These studies demonstrate the applicability of content analysis in 
making inferences based upon categorized verbal and written statements. 

Zimmer and Cowles (1972) have used FORTRAN IV (a computer 
language) to analyze counselling sessions in terms of content categori- 


zations which revealed trends and traits in the interviewees. The 
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technique has implications for all types of interviews. Text can be 
transferred onto discs in a computing system and subsequently analyzed 


for 'natural' content by means of a program such as WORDS. 


Implteations for research in curriculum, Several studies have 
been rol ena to curriculum development. Textual analysis such as that 
described by Grobman (1972) has been done with varying degrees of 
success. Interjudge reliability and validity problems should soon be 
eliminated by automatic programs. For example, Iker and Harway (in 
Gerbner, 1969) report greater accuracy in the analysis of content using 
WORDS as opposed to inter-judge categorizations based on their analysis 
of the book, Wizard of Oz, for congruency between generated themes and 
chapter titles. Frey (1972) analyzed process and goal statements as 
they applied to counselling theories. Dickinson and Rusnell (1971) 
analyzed a curriculum in adult education and Anderson (1970) conducted 
a comparative analysis of structure in teacher communicated science 
content. A final example of a study using content analysis is found 
in La Duca's (1972) construction of three curriculum models by factor 
analyzing ten categories of teacher behavior based upon specific 
courses of study. He found that specific behaviors clustered according 
to the course of study in question. 

This limited sampling of studies in which content analysis was 
employed as a research tool suggests some interesting implications for 
research in curriculum development. 

If it is assumed that curriculum refers to a body of content, 


then curriculum should lend itself well to content analysis. Grobman 
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(1972) states that 


Seyi contenotanalysis seemspto'be mot oily an important 
neglected technique in curriculum evaluation, but also one which 
could save large amounts of student time and miseducation. 
Further, it could make materials preparation and implementation 
more effective through identifying [appropriate] methods of 
developing and implementing materials [p. 2]. 


inethas vem, hebortsky (1972 y writes that . . .°data derived 
from content analysis studies of curriculum artifacts introduces a new 
dimension to formative and summative evaluation." 

The literature suggests that content analysis is an appropriate 
research technique to use in descriptive and, more recently, inferen- 
tial studies. Grobman (1972) has recognized both potentials: 

The former would provide profiles of our curricular materials, 
profiles we are now guessing at; the latter would relate such 
profiles to other concomitants--selected antecedents of materials 
preparation, to transactions during preparation, and to outcomes 
after completion [p. 3]. 

In summary, one of the major implications for content analysis 
as a research tool in curriculum development may be associated with 
evaluation, both formative and summative. There appears to be a great 
need for exactitude in the description of curricular materials. 
Grobman (1972) has assessed the principal implication as one of need: 

. . . we need a better understanding of the relationship 
between curriculum content and patterns of their environments, 
between what is in the curriculum and how it got to be this way, 
between what is in the curriculum and what happens to the 


curriculum--to determine how different people, circumstances, or 
processes produce different curricula [pp. 21-22]. 
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Belief Systems As Determinats of Curricular Decistons 

Gwynn and Chase (1969) have postulated that "'. . . it is one's 
beliefs that differentiate one type of practice from another as commonly 
found in schools today (p. 601)."" In addition, the same writers have 
advanced the notion that rigid and tradition-bound belief systems are 
exemplified in teacher behavior displaying skepticism, reluctance to 
alter the status quo, inter-communication breakdown, inflexibility, and 
non-directedness. 

These behavioral characteristics have been verified by Harvey 
and others (1968) who discovered that some teachers with concrete 
belief systems identified by Harvey and others (1961) were imperceptive 
towards children's wishes and needs, inflexible, discouraged individual 
responsibility and free expression of feelings and creativity, unima- 
ginative, rigid, rule-oriented, punitive, anxious, and dependent upon 
routines and structures. In the case of each dimension identified 
above, the antithesis was true for teachers in possession of abstract 


belief systems. 


Research with teachers. Harvey (1970, b) has concluded that 


Probably the most crucial determinant of the classroom environ- 
ment, and thus the learning conditions surrounding the students, 
is the behavior of the teacher and the atmosphere [that teacher] 
produces. In turn, [the teacher's] behavior, the resulting class- 
room atmosphere and the influence [that teacher] has on her 
students are all influenced heavily by the nature of [the teacher's] 
beliefs [p. 79]. 


Harvey and his associates have conducted two studies which are 


relevant to education (cf, p. 22). Other studies involving practising 
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teachers as well as student teachers have provided data which support 
Harvey's (1970, a) thesis that belief systems and conceptual frame- 
works of teachers exert a shaping influence upon the behaviors of 


teachers at every stage of the educative process. 


Implications for curricular dectston making. Harvey (1970, b) 
has summarized his research as follows: 
. . . curriculum techniques and method interact with the 
belief system and style of the teacher, the result being that a 
particular kind of curriculum or method may be very effective as 
practiced by one teacher and may be a dismal failure in the hands 
ef-another, |p. 81). 
In addition to this observation, Harvey (1970, b) has stated 
that 
. . . the System 4 teacher is innovative in improvising 
materials, resources, and approaches to teaching while represen- 
tatives of System 1, even when provided with abundant physical 
resources and equipment, still behave dictatorially and in ways 
that restrict the freedom and exploration of the students [p. 81]. 
If these observations are credible, then there is room to 
speculate upon the effects teachers' beliefs systems have on facets of 
the curricular decision making process such as the attitudes teachers 
hold towards the responsibility of curricular decision making, the 


elements teachers perceive as influences upon their curricular decisions, 


and the nature of the content in curricular plans developed by teachers. 


Synthe sts 
In this chapter, several components of the curricular decision 
making process have been reviewed. A limited number of examples of 


research have been cited in curriculum development at the classroom 
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level. The greater part of the review has been based upon the obser- 
vations of individuals who have been associated with the practice and 
study of curriculum development. 

Curricular decision making by teachers has been viewed as a 
task comprised of process and design elements. The process elements 
were Lound to bes" interpretation of the’ intents ‘of a” curriculum, 
identification and classification of learner needs, and subsequent 
selection of objectives to meet the identified needs. The design 
elements were found to be: scope, sequence, integration, resource 
acquisition, instructional procedures, and evaluative techniques. 

Curricular plans have been described as collections of objec- 
tives, activities, and procedures related to the presentation of a 
specific set of concepts prepared by a teacher for use with particular 
learners. Ideally, it has been sequenced consciously and logically. 
Little was discovered about the content of teachers' curricular plans 
or the congruence of such content either with the broad goals of a 
curriculum or the actual instructional outcomes. 

Much has been reported about those elements which influence 
the curricular decision making process. Although widespread consensus 
can be found to the effect that the broad categories of influential 
elements are learner characteristics, teacher characteristics, 
conditions within the schools ‘and curriculum, there is little evidence 
which can be cited to validate any.of these postulates. 

Content analysis has very recently been applied as a research 


tool in curriculum development. The technique has promise for research 
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in curriculum, especially in the evaluation of various kinds of curri- 
culum documents. 

There is some evidence that a teacher's belief system influ- 
ences the behavioral patterns of children within the classroom context. 
Further research is needed in order to determine whether other compo- 
nents of the educative process, including the development of curricular 
plans, are influenced by the belief systems of teachers. 

Many questions and conceptual observations have been raised in 
the realm of curriculum development. There is an apparent need for 
research with teachers who are actually involved in the process of 
curricular decision making if answers to these questions are to be 


found and if such conceptualizations are to be tested. 
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Chapter 3 
RESEARCH DESIGN AND INSTRUMENTATION 


Introductton 

The research design was developed to investigate three aspects 
of curriculum development: the curricular decision making process, the 
elements which influence the curricular decisions of teachers, and the 
possible effects of teachers' belief systems upon their curricular 
decisions. 

The study was conducted in five phases: the development of a 
teacher opinionnaire, a feasibility study, a pilot study, the main 
study, and the treatment and analysis of the data. The data were 
collected by means of a teacher opinionnaire, the This I Belteve Test 
(Form TIB-71), and a curricular plan submitted by each teacher in the 
sample. 

The sample was comprised of 21 teachers who were teaching 
fourth, fifth, or sixth srade social studies in the Province of Alberta 
at the time of the investigation. The sample size was suited to an 


extensive exploratory investigation. 


Aspects of Curriculum Development 


Three areas of investigation were identified: 


(1) The curricular dectston making process. This part of the 


study was designed to determine opinions and attitudes of teachers in 
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terms of certain characteristics of the social studies handbook for 
elementary schools, Experiences tn Decision Making, and the importance 
of selected curricular decisions which are generally regarded as the 
responsibility of teachers. In addition, the nature of the decisions 
reflected in the curricular plans used by teachers in the sample was 
determined by analyzing the content and, subsequently, categorizing 


the content units, 


(2) Elements whitch influence the curricular decistons of 
teachers. This part of the study was designed to determine the 
elements which influence the curricular decisions of teachers. The 
teachers in the sample generated and ranked elements which they per- 
ceived as influences upon their curricular decisions. Then the 
teachers were asked to indicate the extent to which seventeen elements 
postulated by the investigator influenced their curricular decisions’ 
A comparison was made to discover elements which were common to both 


influence groups. 


(3) ‘The effects of belief systems upon teachers’ curricular 
decisions. This part of the study was designed to identify the belief 
system of each teacher in the sample and, subsequently, to examine 
relationships between belief systems and teachers' attitudes and 
opinions about the curricular decision making process, the elements 
teachers perceive as influences upon their curricular decisons, and 


teachers' curricular plans. 
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Ins trumentatton 
The questionnaire package contained three instruments and a 


request for a curricular plan from each teacher in the sample. 


This I Believe Test (Form TIB-71). This test was designed by 
Harvey (1964; 1965) to classify the belief systems of teachers accord- 
ing to four categories ranging from abstract to concrete. The instru- 
ment requires the respondent to complete in two or three sentences the 
phrase, ''This I believe about ,'' the blank being filled 
successively by such concept referents as ''the Canadian way of life," 
"religion," “marriage ,'' and "the legalization of marijuana." From 
the normativeness, absolutism, evaluativeness, and simplicity- 
complexity of the completions, together with criteria implied in the 
characterizations of concrete and abstract functioning, respondents are 
classified into one of the four principal conceptual systems and levels 
of abstractness posited by Harvey and others (1961). The test consists 


of ten items, each requiring a maximum of two minutes’ writing time. 


Personal ad professional tnformation. This part of the 
questionnaire package was designed to elicit demographic data, These 
were used as the basis for grouping respondents in the analysis of the 
data, The specitic items included age, sex, years of post secondary 
education beyond twelfth grade, number of years of experience in teach- 
ing fourth, fifth, or sixth grade social studies, and the number of 
times Experiences in Deciston Making served as the basis for curricular 


decision making. Respondents were also asked to enumerate university 
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courses and experiences other than university courses, which had been 


useful to them in the curricular decision making process. 


Teacher opintomnatre. This part of the questionnaire package 
Conusistea of four sections. 

The first section required each respondent to enumerate, and 
subsequently, to rank the elements which they perceived to influence 
their curricular decisions. Each element was recorded on a separate 
card by the teachers, arranged in order of importance, and handed to 
the investigator before proceeding with the rest of the opinionnaire. 

The second section of the opinionnaire asked the teachers to 
respond to six aspects of Experiences tn Deciston Making: 

(1) the extent to which the handbook, Experiences in Deciston 
Making, places responsibility upon each teacher for making curricular 
decisions; 

(2) the nature of Experiences in Deciston Making; 

(3) the clarity of the definitions of the valuing process, 
cognitive objectives, and affective objectives as given in Expertences 
in Dectston Making; and 

(4) the effect of the handbook upon teachers in the preparation 
of their curricular plans. 

For each of the aspects, five discrete responses were supplied, 
one of which was selected by the respondent. 

The third section of the gpinionnaire required the respondents 
to indicate the degree of importance they attached to specific curri- 


cular decision making processes: 
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(1) personal understanding of broad goals as stated in the 
handbook; 

(2) providing for children's needs; 

(3) selection of objectives appropriate of children's needs; 
and 

(4) selected curricular considerations such as determining 
content, sequence, integration, and evaluation. 

For each response, the teachers were asked to indicate the 
degree of importance according to a five-point equal-interval scale of 
values ranging from "minimal" (1) through "great" (5). 

The fourth section of the opinionnaire required the respondents 
to indicate the degree of importance they attached to seventeen postu- 
lated elements which influence the curricular decision making process. 
The elements were grouped into three categories: 

(7 characteristics; of the leamer ; 

(2) conditions within the school; and 

(3) the elementary social studies handbook. 

For each response, the teachers were asked to indicate the 
extent to which they were influenced by each element according to a 
five-point equal-interval scale of values ranging from "not at aliis{l) 


through."to a,very great extent (5). 


Curricular plans. A curricular plan was submitted by each 
respondent. If no written curricular plan was available, the respon- 


dent was asked to participate in a ten minute taped interview with the 
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investigator in which the teacher was asked to explain strategies he or 


she actually used in planning a curricular unit in social studies, 


Phases of the Study 
A description of each of the phases of the study is presented 


in consecutive order. 


Development of the optntonnatre, Reading in the literature, 
experiences, and the conceptual framework devised by the investigator 
served as the sources of the items included in the initial opinion- 
Mnaire. These items were revised or deleted in the light of responses 


received in the feasibility and pilot studies. 


Feasibility study. The preliminary exploration involved inter- 
views with four elementary school social studies teachers. They were 
asked to comment on the relevance of the proposed research to them and 
to offer constructive criticisms and suggestions about the content of 


the proposed teacher opinionnaire. 


Pilot study. The revised instruments were administered to the 
four teachers who were involved in the feasibility study and two 
additional teachers who were new to the task. Validity and reliability 
of items in the teacher opinionnaire were established on the basis of 
consistency in the responses which were given by the four teachers who 
participated in both studies. Theorder in which items were to be 
presented in the final teacher opinionnaire was established and several 


items were clarified. Proposed changes were presented to teachers in 
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the pilot study group for constructive criticism, When agreement was 
reached on the acceptability of revised item form, the opinionnaire was 


prepared for the main study. 


Main study. The main study took place over a period of four 
weeks. Once the sample was established and appointments were made with 
the participating teachers, the investigator arranged for the collection 
of data in a form which was mutually agreeable to the individuals 
involved, If the investigator's offer to exchange instructional duty 
for time taken by the cooperating teacher to complete the opinionnaire, 
arrangements were made for the administration of the This I Belteve Test 
Paeine investicator's presence. Then the participating teacher 
completed the rest of the opinionnaire in a quiet location apart from 
the classroom. When teachers worked on their own, they were asked to 
complete the open-ended question first. They were asked to enumerate 
elements which influenced their curricular decisions. The envelope of 
completed cards was presented to the investigator before the other 
parts of the opinionnaire were approached. If the respondents required 
clarification, they were encouraged to consult the investigator. All 
participating teachers were asked to provide a copy of a curricular 
plan which they had prepared for instructional purposes. If the plan 
had been selected from another source, the teacher was asked to 
indicate special adaptations, additions, and deletions. If no written 
plan was available, arrangements were made for a taped interview during 
which teachers were encouraged to describe the curricular plans they 


used for instruction in their classrooms. 
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Treatment of data. The completed Thts I Belteve Test (Form 
TIB-71) booklets were sent to the Department of Psychology in the 
University of Colorado to be read and scored by two experienced 
readers to assure reliability and validity in the results. The demo- 
graphic data were summarized. 

For the opinionnaire, the elements generated by teachers and 
ranked by them as influences upon their curricular decisions were 
tabulated according to frequency of occurrence and the weightings 
assigned by the teachers. A panel of five judges, comprised of three 
professors of elementary education, one teacher, and one graduate 
student in elementary education, was asked to categorize the elements 
identified by the teachers and to label those categories. The same 
panel of judges together with five additional educators--two elementary 
school administrators, one additional professor of elementary educa- 
tion, and two graduate students in edementary education--categorized 
the elements according to the classifications determined by the 
investigator and the first panel of judges. The resulting categoriza- 
tions served as the summary of this part of the investigation. 

The weightings attributed by teachers to each of seventeen 
elements postulated by the investigator were tabulated. The means and 
standard deviations were calculated by using DESTO7, a computerized 
descriptive statistics program available in the Division of Educational 
Research, The University of Alberta. 

Data related to the curricular decision making process were 


arranged in tabular form. Means and standard deviations were calculated 
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using DESTO7 for data which were subgrouped according to the following 
criteria: age, sex, years of post secondary education, years of 
experience in teaching social studies to children in the upper elemen- 
tary grades, belief system, and the school jurisdictions from which 
the sample had been drawn. 

The curricular plans were analyzed using a computerized content 
analysis program, the Alphabetic Sort and Frequency Cowmt, available 
from the Division of Educational Research, The University of Alberta. 
The sorted content units were categorized by three judges who formed a 
panel comprised of elementary teachers and a graduate student in 
elementary education. The content was classified according to six 
categories: instructional resources, curriculum, teacher characteris- 
tics, student characteristics, instructional procedures, and evaluation. 
The categorized content was tabulated in four sections based on 
teachers! belief systems in order to investigate the possibility of a 
relationship between the nature of the content in curricular plans and 


the belief systems of the teachers who developed them. 


Sample 

The sample consisted of 21 fourth, fifth, or sixth grade 
teachers of social studies who were randomly selected from large-city, 
small-city, and rural school jurisdictions, Three criteria for 
selection were used: 

(1) the teachers had adopted Experiences tn Dectston Making 
to such an extent that their social studies classes were definitely 


characterized by an emphasis on the distinguishing features of the new 
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curriculum (Chamberlin and Crowther, 1973, p. 14); 

t2jey ne teachers were instructing fourth, fifth, or sixth 
grade students in social studies; and 

(3) the teachers perceived themselves as independent planners. 
In each of the three school jurisdictions, the participating schools 
were randomly selected before the qualifying teachers were randomly 
selected to participate in the study. The three distinct school 
jurisdictions were selected in anticipation of possible differences 
between or among the three subgroups of teachers. Community influence 
in this study was accommodated through the selection of these juris- 
dictions and not included in the list of elements influencing the 


curricular decision making process, 


Sunmary 

inethis chapter, the désien of the study was discussed. A 
brief description of the instrumentation was followed by a description 
of the sanple. in the next chapter, a détailed account’ of the metho- 


dology has been presented. 
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Chapter 4 


CONDUCT OF THE STUDY 


Introduction 

This chapter contains a description of the feasibility study 
and the pilot study. Following an explanation of the sample selection, 
the conduct of the main study is outlined. In the final section of the 


chapter, the preparation of the data is reported, 


Feastbiltty Study 

A feasibility study was carried out informally with two fourth 
grade teachers of social studies in an elementary school and two sixth 
grade teachers of social studies in an elementary-junior high school. 


Both institutions were located in a small school district. 


Purpose. These four teachers were asked to complete the 
teacher opinionnaire as directed. Written criticisms were invited to- 
gether with follow-up interviews between the investigator and each 
respondent. On the basis of these observations, the teacher opinion- 


naire was revised, 


Procedures. Several specific alterations were made in the 
opinionnaire. 

(1) The second section of the opinionnaire was deleted because 
the questions were considered tautological and, in two instances, vague. 


Lengthy definitions were deleted because they were confusing and three 
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items were removed from the fourth section because they were considered 
inapplicable. 

(2) Terminology and definitions were simplified. For example, 
"cognitive" was changed to "knowledge" and "sequence" to "order of 
presentation."' Directions were simplified and examples were provided 
for each section of the opinionnaire. 

(3) Additional dimensions were included in the revised opinion- 


Taare? 


Addittoal tnstrumentation. (1) As a means of cross-valida- 
ting teachers' assessments of the extent to which seventeen postulated 
elements influenced their curricular decisions, an open-ended task was 
added to the opinionnaire. The procedure was placed immediately after 
tie eaministration of the 772 test in the sequence of activities. 

When teachers completed this task for the pilot study, they 
were given an envelope of blank cards on which to record, one per card, 
the elements they perceived as influences when they were making curri- 
cular decisions. The elements were ranked by the teachers who arranged 
the cards in order, beginning with the most influential element and 
ending with the least influential. 

The rationale for this undertaking involved the validation of 
the seventeen postulated elements in the opinionnaire. If, for 
example, a teacher assigned "resource availability" the weighting "5" 
in the opinionnaire, the same teacher might be expected to have recorded 


"resource availability"' on one of the blank cards and to have ranked it 
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relatively high; if, on the other hand, a teacher assigned "type of 
instructional facility" the weighting "1" in the opinionnaire, the same 
teacher might be expected to have omitted this element in the enumera- 
tion and rank-ordering of influential elements. 

(2) Gwynn and Chase (1969, p. 589) have suggested that belief 
systems which are rigid and traditional serve as major influences upon 
curricular decisions. Teachers who are characterized by such belief 
systems tend to function with skepticism, a reluctance to alter the 
status quo, a weak system of intercommunication, inflexibility, and 
personal nondirectedness. Prompted by this observation and the 
assumption that the antithesis could hold true, a search was made for a 
suitable instrument with which to assess teachers' belief systems. 

The This I Belteve Test (Form TIB-71) was selected for the 
purposes of this study. This test, developed by Harvey in 1964, is 
valid and reliable (Harvey, 1964, p. 213). Permission was secured to 
use the test in the pilot study. 

(3) Each teacher was to be asked to supply a curricular plan 
which had been used recently, was currently in use, or was intended for 
use in the immediate future. These plans were to be used to cross- 
validate teachers! responses to questions about decision making 
processes and to substantiate the assertion made by Gwynn and Chase 
(1969) about the effects of teachers' belief systems on the kinds of 
curricular decisions they make. ‘ 

All sections of the teacher opinionnaire and the This I Believe 
Test were incorporated into a questionnaire package which was used in 


the pilot project. 
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Pilot Study 
The pilot study was conducted in the same school jurisdiction 


where the feasibility study took place. 


Purpose. The pilot study was used to check the validity and 
reliability of the items included in the teacher opinionnaire. The 
order in which the instruments were presented was of special concern. 


Technical problems in the data collection procedure were identified. 


Sample. The four teachers who participated in the feasibility 
study were involved for the second time. In addition, two fifth grade 
teachers in a second elementary-junior high school were included, The 
original sample of teachers was used in order to procure a second set 


of data from the same respondents. 


Procedures. The Thts I Believe Test and the teacher opinion- 
naire were completed by each of the six teachers in the pilot sample. 
Respondents were asked to give their reactions and suggestions to 
assist in the preparation of the final version of the opinionnaire and 


the ordering of items for the main study. 


Modificatios. Several changes were made as the result of the 
pilot study. 

(1) The responses to the open-ended question (Part III, 
Section D) in which the teachers were asked to enumerate and rank-order 
elements which influenced their curricular decisions revealed lists of 


elements similar to those postulated in Section C of the teacher 
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opinionnaire. A decision was made to relocate this task so that 
teachers would complete it before proceeding with the part of the 
opinionnaire containing the task of ranking elements which had been 
postulated by the investigator. The open-ended question became | 
Section A in the finalized instrument. 

In the main study, respondents were asked to give the envelope 
containing the ranked elements to the investigator before proceeding 
with Sections B, C, and D of the opinionnaire. This precaution was 
taken so that respondents could not refer to the elements they had 
generated when ranking the postulated elements. 

In addition to the relocation of this task, the rank ordering 
of elements proved to be incompatible with the weightings assigned by 
the respondents to the elements postulated in Section C of the teacher 
opinionnaire, Consequently, the directions were changed so that the 
respondent arranged cards in five groups: those elements whose extent 
of influence was considered to be "very great" to be placed into one 
group after which each card in the pile was numbered "5" to correspond 
to the scale used in the opinionnaire. A similar procedure was used 
in the case of all remaining cards until the elements considered to be 
of "very little influence'' were grouped and assigned the numeral "1," 

(2) The wording of directions was clarified and highlighted 
for emphasis. 

(3) The third alternative for Part III, Section A, Question 
6, was changed from, "It has caused me to realize that my old curri- 


cular plans are inadequate in the light of the expressed objectives, 
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but I have not been able to attempt the development of appropriate 
plan's tyet" (to ready "It has caused me to realize that my old curricular 
plans are inadequate in the light of the expressed objectives of 
Experiences in Deetston Making and, consequently, I am in the process 
of attempting to develop appropriate plans." 

A copy of the final Questionaire Package has been placed in 


Appendix A. 


Validity and reliability of the teacher opintonnatre, Six 
months had elapsed between the feasibility and pilot studies. The 
responses of the four teachers who participated in both studies were 
examined for consistency. A criterion level was established for this 
purpose. If a response for a particular item varied by one point in 
either direction, it was still considered valid. If the variation was 
greater, the respondents were asked for opinions. In some cases, items 
were reworded and in one case the item was discarded, The respondents 
claimed that they had no difficulty in understanding the questions or 
in selecting a response for the items which were revised. The scales 


were therefore deemed to be reliable. 


Selection of the Matin Study Sample 

The sample was limited to 21 elementary teachers who were 
teaching elementary social studies in three distinct school jurisdic- 
tions. The teachers were randomly, selected on the basis of eligibility 


determined by several specific criteria. 
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Permission was obtained to conduct the study in a large urban 
public school district, a small urban public school district, and a 
rural school division in the Province of Alberta. Copies of the 


correspondence are included in Appendix B. 


Criteria of selectton. In order to qualify for the study, a 
candidate had to be: 

(Ljepasteacher ofifaurth, fifth, and/or sixth grade social 
studies; 

(2) a teacher using the elementary social studies handbook, 
Experiences tn Dectston Making, as the basis for instruction in social 
studies; and 


(3) a teacher who develops curricular plans independently. 


Seven teachers were randomly selected from each jurisdiction. 
Although the selection criteria were identical in determining each sub- 
group, the sampling procedure varied slightly in each of the participa- 


ting school jurisdictions. 


Large-ctty subgroup. From the list of schools offering fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grade instruction, twelve schools were randomly 
selected using a table of random numbers (Keeping, 1962, p. 413). The 
Director of Educational Research for the school system selected eight 
qualifying schools out of twelve which had indicated willingness to 
participate in the study. The investigator then contacted the principal 
of each school to determine a list of the eligible teachers according 


to the three criteria outlined above. The teachers of one school were 
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disqualified on the grounds that they were planning collectively and 
they were not using Expertences in Decitston Making as the basis for 
pociat stuares instruction. Ihe principal of edch of*the’ remaining 
schools submitted a list of eligible teachers to the investigator who 
subsequently applied a table of random numbers (Keeping, 1962, p. 413) 
three’ consecutive times to determine a first, second, and third choice. 
In the event that the first-named teacher could not participate for 
good reason, the second-named subject could be asked to participate; 
Similarly, in the case of the second-named being unable to participate, 
the third-named could be asked. In the case of the large-city school 
district, the seven teachers who were approached initially agreed to 
participate in the study. Appointments were then made with each 
teacher to complete the questionnaire during the second and third weeks 
of December, 1972. Four teachers took advantage of the investigator's 
offer to perform classroom responsibilities while he or she completed 
all but Part I of the Questionnatre Package. If teachers worked 
independently, Part II, Section A was given to them separately. After 
this section had been completed, the balance of the Questtonnatre 


Package was given to the teacher for completion in their own time, 


Small-city subgroup. All elementary schools offering fourth, 
fifth, orsixth “grade “instructicn were elisiblée for*serection, ~“A™table 
of random numbers (Keeping, 1962, p. 413) was applied to the list of 
schools to determine the participating units. The lists of selected 
schools was forwarded to the Central Office of the participating small 
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The Administrative Assistant supplied the investigator with the 
names of all teachers who were offering instruction in social studies 
in the selected schools. As in the large urban sample, first, second, 
and third choices were randomly selected. In one case, the teacher who 
had been selected initially was unable to participate since she had 
ceased teaching social studies because of intra-school reorganization. 
In this case, the second teacher was contacted and subsequently agreed 
FO participate. Five of the seven teachers accepted the investigator's 
offer to carry out classroom duties in lieu of completing the research 


instrument. 


Rural subgroup. The Superintendent of the rural school divi- 
sion submitted a list of eligible schools from which seven were 
selected randomly. When the investigator arrived in the division to 
conduct the study, a list of eligible teachers was presented for 
PanaomizattoObmwse 1n ail cases,..the tirst-chosensteacher,agreed,to 
participate. Three teachers took advantage of the investigator's 


offer to teach for them while they completed the Questionnatre Package. 


Main Study 


The main study was conducted during a four-week period. 


Data collection. When the investigator arrived in the small- 
city and rural school jurisdictions, a mutually agreeable time for each 
teacher was scheduled for the completion of the research instruments. 
Arrangements were also completed regarding the nature of exchange duties 


if the investigator was expected to relieve the participating teacher 
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dupinggpart of the data colléection*procedures. In the case of the 

large-city school system, principals were contacted first. Participa- 
ting teachers then made arrangements with the investigator to complete 
the research instruments at an appointed time during a two-week period. 
The investigator was asked to report to the principal of each partici- 


pating school before collecting data from the teacher concerned. 


Testing procedures. The investigator timed each respondent 
during the administration of the This I Belteve Test (Form TIB-71) 
according to the procedures established by the developer. A written 
curricular plan was collected from 17-respondents. One teacher in the 
rural subgroup who had no plan available agreed to describe his curri- 
cular planning activities during a taped interview. Three teachers in 
the large-city subgroup were unable to provide a written plan; all 
agreed to share their curricular decision making techniques during 
taped interviews. Two teachers in the large-city subgroup provided one 
of many unit plans they had developed for the system over a period of 
two years. The tapes were transcribed and the prepared data were 
analyzed in the same manner as the ree content from the eighteen 


written plans. 


Data Preparation 


Data were processed in four stages. 


This I Belteve Test. The completed booklets were sent to 0. J. 


Harvey at Colorado State University, Boulder, Colorado for reading and 
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scoring. This was done by Harvey and one of his clinical associates, 
The results were tabulated according to the means of the system scores 


and of the seven sub-dimensional scores. 


Personal ad professtonal tnformatton. Demographic data were 
tabulated together with subgroup and total sample means, Related 
professional information was summarized and tabulated by subgroup and 


by total sample. 


Curricular deciston making components. The responses from 
Part Iil of the teacher’ questionnaire, Sections B and C were tabulated. 
In addition, means and standard deviations for the data from Section C 
Were Calculateu., o1xX Criteria were used if Subgrouping the data: 
woe Years Of DOS SscCONdary cducation, years Of experi eice in 
teaching fourth, fifth, or sixth grade social studies, school juris- 


diction, and belief system. 


Postulated elements. Responses to Part III, Section D (three 
categories of environmental influence) were tabulated. Means and 
standard deviations for six subgroups were obtained. The subgrouping 
criteria were: age, sex, years of post secondary education, years of 
teaching experience related to upper elementary social studies, school 
jurisdiction, and belief system. Criterion Jévels: were set in order to 
determine differences between and among subgroups on each of seventeen 


elements postulated in this part of the opinionnaire. 
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Generated elements. The elements which teachers had written on 
the blank cards were tabulated together with the weightings assigned to 
each item (1-5). An element was recorded upon its initial occurrence. 
The weighting was tabulated in the column assigned to the contributor. 
If a second teacher generated the same element, the weighting was 
recorded in that teacher's colum. In this way, frequencies were 
obtained for each of 88 discrete elements generated. Total weightings 
were calculated for each element. 

The elements were numbered randomly and reproduced on small 
Gand sisceihe j''deck iwas ‘giiverrito each imember ‘of ca panel sof sfive judges: 
They were asked to sort the eighty-eight items into affinity groups 
which they subsequently labelled. No a priori categories were supplied 
and there was no limit placed upon the number of categories which could 
be generated. 

The groupings which were generated by the five judges were 
synthesized into six categories by the investigator. Then, the original 
judges together with five new judges attempted to assign each element to 
one of the six categories, The judges were instructed to lay unresol- 
vable items aside in a residual group which was submitted with the six 
groups of categorized elements. These groupings were tabulated. If an 
element was assigned to a particular category seven times out of ten, 
it was considered to be a member of that set. Once the tabulation was 
completed, total weightings for all elements assigned to a particular 
category were tallied. Based upon the total.weighting factor for each 
category, the six groupings were ranked in a descending order of impor- 


tance. 
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Data from currtcular plans. The texts of the written curri- 
cular plans and the transcriptions of the taped interviews were 
partially reduced for content analysis using the Barrett Taxonomy (Iker 
and Harway, in Gerbner, 1969). This technique is used to remove non- 
content words from basic text. The reduction is accomplished through 
the elimination of articles, prepositions except where they are an 
integral link in a unit of meaning, for example, "'cap-in-hand," 
punctuation, numerals except when linked to a unit of meaning, for 
example, "eight-cylinder-motor," and deinflections. Further reduction 
was accomplished by eliminating reference titles, Christian names, and 
names of local cities, towns, and other specific geographical locations. 
A schedule of words and expressions which convey limited meaning, for 
examnle. certainly,’ "“maybe,;'" served to reduce the text even further. 
Finally, some groups of words were hyphenated in order to retain full 
meaning, e.g., "affective-domain,"' and substitutions were made for long 
or awkward strings of words. A schedule of reduction techniques can be 
found in Appendix C. The "stripped" texts were entered on IBM cards, 
each of which was capable of holding sixty-five characters in addition 
to five characters for identification and ten for word spill-overs. 

The texts of 17 curricular plans and 4 taped interviews were transferred 
to a total of 621 IBM cards in preparation for processing in the com- 
puter. 

This data was alphabetically tabulated and frequencies were 
assigned to each word by the computerized content analysis program, 
Alphabetic Sort and Frequency Count, which is available from the 


Department of Educational Research, The University of Alberta, 
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The content of the curricular plans and taped interviews was 
subsequently categorized according to its relationship to one of six 
criteria corresponding to the categories of elements which influence 
teachers' curricular decisions. These categories were: 

(1) ‘curriculum elements were subdivided into cognitive 
(knowledge) aspects, affective (social and personal) aspects, the 
valuing process, and design; 

(27 *=mstructronal® resources 

(3) instructional procedures ; 

(4) student characteristics; 

(5S) teacher characteristics; and 


(6) evaluation. 


Three judges were asked to assign each tabulated content unit 
to one of the six categories. If a word was not resolved, it was 
placed on a residual list. Assignments were based upon concensus 
among three judges, the criterion level at which a word became a member 
of a particular category. This procedure was followed for each of the 
Zieprincours:. 

Once the composition of each grouping was determined, the 
proportion of the prepared text from each curricular plan or interview 
devoted to each category was calculated and tabulated according to the 
teachers' belief system subgroup. Comparisons were made among the four 
sets of plans for similarities and differences which could be related 
to the belief system of the teacher as reflected in the curricular 


decisions made by that teacher. 
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Summary 

This chapter was devoted to a detailed description of the con- 
duct of the feasibility, pilot, and main studies together with an 
explanation of the procedures used in selecting the sample. An ‘outline 
of the preparation of the data for analysis and discussion was pre- 
Sentocsin the final section of the’ chapter. 

In the four following chapters, the analysis has been presented 
in four parts. in Chapterss,. thesanalysis of data consists of a 
Ceserepri1on or tne sample, the belief systems of the participating 
teachers, and the differences which occurred between and among sub- 


groups. 
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Chapter 5 
ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 


Introduction 
In this part of the analysis, demographic characteristics, the 
Dertc mesys tems: Ofsties teachers fin the tsample, and the differences 


accredited to subgrouping criteria are presented, 


Demographic Characteristics 
Seven speci fvexcharacteristics of “teachers were considered to 


have some relevance to the study. 


Age. Ages have been reported in terms of distribution accord- 
ing to the three subgroups associated with type of school system and 
in terms of means given for each subgroup and for the total sample 
(Table 1). 

Ages were collapsed into three fifteen-year intervals: 
teachers who were 20-34 years of age; teachers who were 35-49 years of 
age; and teachers who were 50-64 years of age. In the total sample of 
21 teachers, nine (43 percent) were 20-34 years of age, seven (33 per- 
cent) were 35-49 years of age, and five (24 percent) were 50-64 years 
of age, 

The mean age of the seven teachers in the rural group was 37.7 
years. For the seven small-city teachers, the mean age was 48.7 years. 
The mean age of the seven large-city teachers was 30.9 years. The mean 
age for the entire sample (twenty-one teachers) was 39.1 years. 
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Sex, In the rural subgroup, two teachers (29 percent) were 
male and five (71 percent) were female. One teacher (14 percent) in 
the small-city subgroup was male; six (86 percent) were female. In 
the large-city subgroup of teachers, two (29 percent) were male and 
five (71 percent) were female. The total sample of twenty-one teachers 


was comprised of five (24 percent) males and 16 (76 percent) females. 


Years of post secondary education. This characteristic has 
been reported in terms of distribution and of means. 

Years of post secondary education (beyond Grade XII) have been 
reported according to three categories: less than four years, four 
years, and more than four years. 

In the rural subgroup of seven teachers, four (57 percent) had 
less than four years of post secondary education. One teacher (14 per- 
cent) had four years of post secondary education while two (29 percent) 
had more than four years. In the small-city subgroup, two teachers (29 
percent) had less than four years of post secondary education, three 
teachers (43 percent) had four years, and two teachers (29 percent) had 
more than four years. In the large-city subgroup of seven teachers, 
none had less than four years of post secondary education. Four 
teachers (57 percent) had four years while three (43 percent) had more 
than four years. In the total sample of twenty-one teachers, six (29 
percent) had less than four years of post secondary education, eight 
(38 percent) had four years, and seven (33 percent) had more than four 


years. 
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The mean number of years of post secondary education completed 
by the seven teachers in the rural subgroup was 3.2; the seven small- 
city teachers had completed a mean of 3.7 years of post secondary 
education while the mean for the seven large-city school teachers was 
4.4, The mean number of years of post secondary education completed by 
each teacher in the total sample was 3.8, 

In addition to these data, respondents were asked to indicate 
the university courses they had taken which were of assistance to them 
in curricular planning. Discussion related to the description and 
categorization of these courses has been included in Appendix D. 

Respondents were also asked to enumerate in-service and 
professional development activities which had assisted them in curri- 
cular planning. These experiences included all relevant activities 
except university courses. The description and categorization of these 
experiences have been included in a discussion which may be found in 


Appendix D. 


Years of experience. The years of experience in teaching 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grade social studies have been reported in 
terms of distributions and means. 

Years of experience in teaching fourth, fifth, and sixth grade 
social studies have been presented in two groups: 1-5 years and 6 or 
more years. 

Three of the teachers (43 percent of the rural subgroup) had 
taught fourth, fifth, or sixth grade social studies for 1-5 years ; 


four teachers (57 percent) had taught these levels of social studies 
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for six or more years. In the small-city subgroup of seven teachers, 
two (29 percent) had taught fourth, fifth, or sixth grade social 
Studies; formi-—S, years five (7lpercent)i,for more, than, six.years,,.. In 
the large-city subgroup of seven teachers, five (71 percent) had taught 
Soc iaisstudi esgat: thetourth ».fi fth,-iom.s ixth grade, levels for 1-5 
years while two teachers (29 percent) had taught social studies at 
these levels for more than six years. In the total sample of 21 
teachers, 10 had taught social studies at the upper elementary level 
for 1-5 years while 11 teachers had taught for 6 or more years. 

The mean number of years during which teachers in the rural 
subgroup had been teaching social studies at the fourth, fifth, or 
sixth grade levels was 6.0; for the small-city teachers, the mean was 
9.9 years; and for the large-city teachers, the mean was 4.4 years. 

In the total sample the mean number of years each teacher had taught 


eocrel -tucles ctathe fourth, firth, or sixth srade levels was 6.8. 


Teacher use of Experiences in Dectston Making as a basts for 
curricular decision making. Frequencies with which Expertences in 
Deciston Making has been used as a basis for curricular decision making 
have been reported in terms of distributions and means. 

In the rural subgroup, three teachers (43 percent) had used the 
handbook as a basis for curricular decison making once only, two 
teachers (29 percent) had used it twice, one teacher (14 percent) had 
used the handbook three times, and one teacher (14 percent) had used it 


five or more times. In the small-city subgroup, three teachers (43 
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percent) had used Experiences in Dectston Making once, one teacher (14 
percent) had used it twice, and three teachers (43 percent) had used 
the handbook as a basis for curricular decision making three times. In 
the large-city subgroup, two teachers (29 percent) had used Experiences 
tn Dectston Making once and two teachers (29 percent) had used it twice. 
Three teachers (43 percent) had used the handbook five or more times as 
the basis for curricular decision making. 

Teachers in the rural subgroup had used the handbook an average 
of 3.6 times as the basis for curricular planning. Teachers in the 
small-city subgroup had used the handbook as a basis for curricular 
decision making an average of 2.0 times. In the large-city subgroup, 
the mean number of times teachers used the handbook as a basis for 
curricular decision making was 4.7. For the total sample, the average 


was 3.4 times. 


Teachers' Beltef Systems 

The test booklets were scored by two researchers in the Depart- 
ment of Psychology, University of Colorado. The scores were used to 
classify teachers into four belief systems. The distribution of 
teachers in the sample by belief systems and according to the seven 
dimensions which make up the four belief systems are presented in 


Table: 2, 


Deseriptions of belief systems. Four systems prevail. Res- 
pondents who are predominantly System 1 diménsionalize and construe 


the world in the most concrete mode. Their sentence completions are 
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Table 2 


Number of Teachers in Each Belief System Category 


NO. OF TEACHERS | PERCENTAGE 
GROUPS Beliet SRT Belier ee 


4 pi ebehemeles soP hh Totat den 2 3 Total 















Group l - 
Rural 






Group 2 - 
Small City 






Group 3 - 
Large City 


Totals 


very absolute, highly tautological, platitudinous and normative, highly 


etmpoccitreiic, religious, and moral, and €xXpress positive attitudes 
towards referents associated with institutions such as central offices 
and supervisory organizations, 

Respondents who are classified as predominamtly System 2 are 
highly evaluative and absolutistic. They tend to express negative 
attitudes towards marriage, religion, and the Canadian way of life, the 
same referents towards which System 1 individuals are positive. 

Respondents who are predominantly System 3, next to highest 
level of abstractness, are more relativistic and less evaluative than 
System 1 or 2 subjects. They tend to express more positive beliefs 


about friendship, people, and interpersonal relations. 
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Respondents who are predominantly System 4 represent the 
highest level of abstractness, Their responses imply a high degree of 
novelty and appropriateness, independence without negativism, high 
relativism and contingency, and of the ability to think perceptively 
and accurately. Representatives of this system generally use multi- 


dimensional rather than unidimensional interpretive categories. 


Findings. At least one member of the sample was categorized in 


each of the four systems identified by the JIB scores. 


(t) System l. Fourteen of the teachers (67 percent of the 
Sample) were classified as representatives of System 1. Within. the 
subgroups, the following numbers of teachers were classified as System 
I: six rural teachers, five small-city teachers, and three large-city 


teachers. 


(tt) System 2, Three teachers (14 percent of the sample) were 
categorized as System 2. One teacher in.each,of the three subgroups 


was classified according to the second belief system. 


(tit) System 3 Only one teacher (5 percent of the sample) 
was categorized as representative of System 3; the individual was in 


the large-city subgroup. 


(tv) System 4, Three of the teachers (14 percent of the 
sample) were classified as System 4; one was a small-city teacher and 


the other two were from the large-city group. 
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Summary. In the case of 14 System 1 subjects, ten were "pure! 
examples of the system. Three of the subjects showed some evidence of 
System 3 and one teacher showed some evidence of System 4. In classify- 
ing subjects, Harvey (1973) suggests that the dominant system be used 
as the chief categorization criterion. 

In the case of the three System 2 subjects, one teacher was a 
"pure'' example of the system. One subject showed some evidence of 
System 1 and one showed some evidence of System 4, Again, the three 
System 2 subjects are dominantly System 2. 

The one System 3 subject was a "pure" example of the system. 

In the case of the three System 4 subjects, one teacher 
exemplified a "pure'' version of the system. Two subjects showed some 
evidence of System 1. Harvey (1970, b) reports that 

}. . only a small peréentagetof teachers? (approximately? 

percent) appear to be functioning at the level of System 4 
while a large majority represent clear System 1 functioning or 
an admixture of System 1 with System 3 [p. 80]. 

Seores obtained on dimensions. Test scores were reported in 
terms of overall belief systems and for the seven auxiliary dimensions 
which were rated on a five-point scale by the readers (Table 3). The 
scores provided by each reader were averaged to obtain the values 


reported"in the table. 


(t) Openness. The respondents presumed willingness seriously 
to entertain and possibly accept an idea contrary to his own more 


central ones, 
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Summary of Systems and Dimension Scores 
on the Thts I Belteve Test 
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Scale: 1-5; Greatest amount of dimension = 5 


1 01 20) 3.0 $510) 5550 2.0 3.0 of 
02 2.0 Bos 4.0 4.0 2.0 GoW) 2.0 
04 1.0 25.0 4.0 4.0 Bol S00) Be 
05 1,0 2.0 4.5 5.0 Soll) 2.0 2.0 
06 2.0 250) 4.0 3.0 2.0 1.0 GoW) 
07 Ha) 2 4.0 4.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 
08 Zao St) (0) Syl) 2.0 3.0 2.0 
11 2.0 25 4.0 4.0 1.0 Soll 2.0 
12 20 AA S98) 5.0 TO) Sao) 2.0 
13 Jas Zao) Sa 5.0 1.0 a0 2D 
14 oS 2.0 4.0 4.5 1.0 3.0 Bold 
17 a0 ZO 4.0 4.0 2.0 3.0 2.0 
18 0) 3.0 Sri) 3.0 1,0 35 5.0 
21 3.0 2.0 S350) 50 Bob fachO) Zo 
N= 14 67 Mean 2.0 2.4 Gi Bo 1.9 Be 2.2 
2 03 2 4, eS Soll) 
09 So) Bos 3.0 1.0 3.0 2.0 3.0 
15 Bas) 4,0 3.0 Ao Si 2.0 56 0 
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The System 1 respondents reported a mean score of 2.0 in open- 
ness while the System 2 teachers scored 2.5, the System 3 individual 
scored 3.0, and System 4 respondents reported a mean score of 3.8 on 
this dimension. The System 4 (abstract belief) teachers were the most 


open; System 1 most closed. 


(tt) Candor. The assumed forthrightness of self-honesty with 
which a response is made, Candor implies low denial and low defensive- 
ness, 

Respondents who were categorized as System 1 and System 4 
scored means of 2.4 and 2.5 respectively. System 2 teachers indicated 
a mean score of 3.0 on this dimension while the System 4 group scored 


4,0, the highest ranking on candor. 


(iit) Evaluativeness. The tendency to make good-bad, right- 
wrong judgements which hold obvious pejorative implications. 

In descending order, System 1 respondents indicated the 
highest mean score on this dimension--3.7. System 2 and 3 scored 
3.3 and 3.0 respectively. Teachers with abstract belief systems 
(System 4) indicated a mean score of 2.0 on this dimension, thus 


indicating low priority on evaluation. 


(iv) Externality. The respondent's tendency to attribute 
success, failure, or control of his actions to forces over which he has 
a 


little or no control, including such things as luck, other persons, 


and- social obstacles. 
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In this dimension, only System 1 respondents indicated a high 
mean score of 2.8. The teachers in Systems 2, 3, and 4 reported mean 


scores Ofjd oy e.0,3 and el.Ojwespectively: 


(v) Cyntctsm, The tendency to express nihilism and to spas 
worthlessness to everything in general. 

The System 2 respondents were highest (3.5) in this dimension, 
The System 3 teacher reported 2.5, System 1 respondents scored a mean 


of 1.9, and System 4 subjects were least cynical; their score was 1.0. 


(vt) Optimism. The assumed feeling of well-being and that 
things will, or already have, turn out well. 

System 4 respondents scored 3.0 on this dimension. System 1 
teachers reported a mean score of 2.7 and System 2 and 3 subjects each 
scored 2.0 representing the subgroups displaying the least optimism in 


the sample. 


(vit) Complexity. The number of different themes expressed 
together with their integration--a kind of judged profundity or depth 
of thought. 

In ascending order, System 1 scored lowest in complexity--2.2. 
System 2 and 3 subjects scored 3.0 while ee 4 teachers provided the 


highest mean score of 2.8 on this dimension. 


Summary. System 1 subjects tended to be low in openness, candor, 
cynicism, optimism, and complexity; high on:evaluativeness and externa- 


lity, 
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System 2 respondents were low in openness, externality, and 
optimism; mid-range in candor, evaluativeness, cynicism, and complexity. 

The System 3 respondent indicated a low score in candor, exter- 
nality, cynicism, and optimism; mid-range in openness, evaluativeness, 
and complexity. 

System 4 respondents scored high in openness, candor, and 
complexity; mid-range in optimism; low in evaluativeness, externality, 


and cynicism. 


Means and Standard Deviations 

Means and standard deviations between and among groups were 
calculated)»on the: bases of seven criteria:* age, sex, years of post 
secondary education, years of experience in teaching fourth, fifth, or 
sixth grade social studies, school system, and the belief system as_ 
indicated by the This I Believe Test (Form TIB-71). 

In order to be recognized, differences between or among groups 
on any one criterion had to meet two conditions: 

(1) the difference had to be equivalent to at least one full 
unit on the five-point scale, and 

(2) the standard deviation between the maximum values had to 
be less than 1.0. Thewiatterecritentonsséemedttopcorrespond to the 
consistency-inconsistency criterion which was used in conjunction with 
the interpretation of the tables. 

Differences which were recognized occurred when the sample was 
subdivided according to age, years of post Secondary education, school 


jurisdiction and belief system, 
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Postulated influences on teachers. Differences were recognized 


in the cases of four subtests: 


(t) Age. In Table 4, means and standard deviations have been 
shown for two items--size of class and type of facility--on which age 
sub groups differed according to the accepted criteria. The older of 
the two subgroups of teachers (50-64 years of age) indicated that the 
Seve oO.) Class exerted considerable influence upon their curricular 
decisions while the other subgroup of teachers (35-49 years of age) 
indicated that class size influenced their curricular decisions to some 
extent. JIhis information was reported in (a), Part B, Section D of the 
opinionnaire. The younger of the two subgroups of teachers (35-49 
years of age) indicated that the type of facility in which they teach 
exerted an amount of influence ranging from some to considerable upon 
their curricular decisions. The older subgroup of teachers (50-64 
years of age) indicated that the type of facility influenced their 
curricular decisions very little. This information was reported in 


(cin Part, cection D¥or ire opinionnaire, 


Table 4 


Mean Differences and Standard Deviations on Two Influential 
Elements According to Age Groupings 


Age Group Maximum Minimun Group Difference Between Standard 
in Years Value Va Zue Mean Group Means Deviation 


Element 


Size of Class 


2 ype of Facility) 035 


50 
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(tt) Years of post secondary education. In Table 5, the means 
and standard deviations have been shown for the item--type of space--on 
which influence differed between subgroups according to years of post 
secondary education. The subgroup of teachers who had more than four 
years of post secondary education indicated that the type of space in 
which activities take place exerted some influence upon their curricular 
decisions while the subgroup of teachers who had less than four years 
of post secondary education indicated that the type of space influenced 


their curricular decisions very little. 


Table 5 


Mean Differences and Standard Deviations on One Influential 
Element According to Years of Post Secondary Education 


Years of Post 


Maximum Minimum Group Differences Between Standard 
secorent So Value Value ’ Mean Group Means Deviation 
Education : 
1 Type of Space <4 yr. S20 1.0 2.0 0.58 
>4 yr. 4.0 2.0 0 io) 0.76 


(tit) School jurisdictio. In Table 6, means and standard 
deviations have been shown for an item on which influence differed 
between subgroups according to school jurisdiction. The subgroup of 
small-city teachers indicated that the curriculum handbook, Experiences 
tn Deciston Making, exerted some to considerable influence upon their 
curricular decisions while the subgroup of large-city teachers indicated 
that the handbook exerted very little to some influence upon their 


curricular decision making activities. 
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Table 6 


Mean Differences and Standard Deviations on One Influential 
Element According to School Jurisdiction 


Maximum Minimum Group Difference Between Standard 
Value Value Mean Group Means Deviation 


Sub group 


1 Curriculum Handbook Small City 4.0 
(Expertences in 


Beciet on Making) nono s gee” 





(tv) Beltef system. In Table 7, means and standard deviations 
have been shown for six items where the degree of influence differed 
between subgroups based upon teacher belief systems. Teachers classi- 
fied in belief systems 4, 2, and 1 indicated that the social and 
personal needs of the chiid influenced their curricular decisions from 
a considerable extent to a very great extent while the System 3 teachér 
rated this item as having only some influence upon his curricular 
decisions. 

The System 3 teacher indicated that the talents of the child 
influenced his curricular decisions to a very great extent while System 
45,1, and 2 teachers indicated,that this element influenced their 
curricular decisions from some to a considerable extent. 

The System 3 teacher indicated that the type of space in which 
he teaches influenced his curricular decisions to a considerable extent 
while System 4 and 1 teachers indicated that this element exerted little 
influence upon their curricular decision making activities. 

System 1, 2, and 4 teachers indicated that access to appropriate 


instructional materials exerted less than considerable influence upon 
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Table 7 


Mean Differences and Standard Deviations on Six Influential 
Elements According to Belief System Groupings 


Sub- Maximum Minimum Group Difference Between Standard 
Element Group(s) Value Value Mean Group Means Deviation 


Social and Personal System 


Needs of the Child Seren 


System 


Vs 
System ‘ HVS Haba es 


Talents of the 
Child 


1. S/leos le 7. 


Type of Space 


Access to Instruc- System 
tional Resources 


System 
System 
vs 


System , Be Ha 


Paraprofessional 
Assistance 


Curriculum Hand- System 
book (Expertences 
tin Decisim 
Making) vs 


System 


System 
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their curricular decisions while the System 3 teacher reported that no 
mMicruence Was atcributaole Ca this element. 

Me system. 5 teacher indicated that his Curricular decisions 
were influenced to some extent by the availability of paraprofessional 
assistance while System 2 and 1 teachers attributed very little influ- 
ence to this element. 

System 4 and 1 teachers indicated that the curriculum handbook 
influenced their curricular decisions to some extent while the System 3 
teacher reported that this element exerted very little influence upon 


Ds Curricular decision making activities. 


Influences on teacher chotces, Differences were recognized in 


the cases of two subtests. 


(t) Sex, . The male subgroup indicated that the relationship of 
one area of study to another ranged in importance from considerable to 
great while the female subgroup indicated importance ranging from 


moderate to minimal (Table 8). 


Table 8 


Mean Differences and Standard Deviations on One Curricular 
Decision Making Component According to Sex 


Curricular Decision Maximum Mininum Group Differences Between Standard 
Making Component Value Value Mean Group Means Deviation 


1 Relationship of Male 
one area of study 


with another Fenais 
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(it) Belief system In all, differences among belief system 
groups were recognized when the importance of ten curricular decision 
making components was reported. System 4 and 2 teachers indicated that 
their personal understanding of the valuing process was more important 
to them than it was to the System 3 teacher who attributed slight 
importance to this component. 

When considering the importance of personal understanding of 
the affective objectives, System 1, 4, and 2 teachers assigned mean 
values of 3.8, 3.7, and 3.0 while the System 3 teacher assigned a mean 
importance value of 2.0. 

Provision for the knowledge needs of children was assigned a 
mean importance value of 4.3 by the System 1 teachers while System 2 
teachers attached a value of 3.3 to the component. 

System 2 teachers attached considerable to great importance to 
provision for the social and personal needs of children. System 4 
teachers assigned a mean value of 3.7 to the importance of this com- 
ponent while the System 4 mean was 4.7. 

System 4 teachers indicated that the selection of appropriate 
objectives to meet children's specific needs was of considerable 
importance (4.3) while System 2 teachers assigned a mean value of 3.3 
to this component. 

The amount of content was of considerable importance to the 
System 3 teacher and of moderate importance to the members of the 


System 2 subgroup. 
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Mean Differences and Standard Deviations on Ten Curricular Decision 


Making Components According to Belief System Groupings 





Curricular Decision Sub- Maximum Minimum Group Difference Between Standard 
Making Component Group(s) Value Value Mean Group Means Deviation 
la Personal understand- System 4 4, 4,0 0.00 
ing of the valuing 
rocess ss do 2 4.0 350 oS 0.47 
System 3 ZO) Zo 2.0 Ze OW (Ble 0.00 
b Personal understand- System 1 5.0 328 0.67 
Aten OL SEOT AT SSCaNEIe SF on 3.0 Bey 0.47 
objectives 
System 2 ; 3.0 550 0.00 
vs 
System 3 2.0 2.0 ZO) hs B/N He 0.00 
2a Provision for the System 1 Se) 3.0 4.3 0559 
knowledge needs of vs 
children System 2 4.0 3.0 Kis PRO 0.47 
b Provision for the System 2 3.0) 4.0 Ae, 0.47 
social and personal vs 
needs of children System 4 4.0 Sal) a MiG 0.47 
3a Selection of appro- System 4 50) Soy 4.3 0.94 
priate objectives vs S 
to meet knowledge System 2 4.0 on 0 Sa LO 0.47 
a oe tes 
4a Amount of Content System 3 4.0 4.0 4.0 0,00 
vs 
System 2 Sal 5.0 SAU 1.0 0.00 
b Order in which System 1 4.0 3.0 3.3 0.45 
pee ete System 2. 4,0 3.0 aes 0.47 
presented ae 
System 4 Soo Lo @ Za TO /Ae0 0.94 
c Relationship of one System 3 .0 4.0 4.0 0.00 
meee GE Study WAC oem 1 0 3.0 3,8 0.67 
another 
System 2 .0 Saw 3.7 0.47 
vs 
System 4 3.0 1.0 2.0 ZeOf le Sf lod 0.81 
d Provision of chance System 2 Bo) 4.0 4,3 0.47 
SO Tobe plays =o. | Geran V9 6 Gi0 : 3.9 0.80 
vs ° 
System 3 2.0 Za0 2.0 253/129 0.00 
g Checking up on System 1 5.0 3.0 50 0.59 
progress at the 
deat ita < System 2 4.0 3.0 Sig a 0.47 
System 3 3.0 $.0 50 0.00 
vs 
System 4 3.0 1.0 2.0 Vi9/i. 771.0 0. 82 
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The order in which materials are presented (sequence) was 
ascribed moderate importance by System 1 and 3 teachers while System 
4 teachers felt that this component was of minimal importance to 
them. 

System 3, 1, and 2 teachers designated considerable to moderate 
importance to the relationship of one area of study to another. System 
4 teachers accorded this component with slight importance. 

System 2 and 1 teachers attributed importance ranging from 
moderate to considerable to the provision of chances for children to 
role play and interact with one another. The System 3 teacher 
reported slight importance in this dimension. 

o¥s vem (1, 25) and 3 teachers ascribed importance ranging from 
moderate to considerable to the function of checking up on progress at 
the conclusion of a unit (summative evaluation). System 4 teachers 


indicated slight importance. 


Summary of the Analysts 

In this chapter, demographic characteristics of the sample, 
belief systems of the teachers, and descriptive statistics have been 
reported, 

Fourteen teachers were categorized as System 1--those holding 
to a concrete belie£: systen; Three teachers were classified in 
System 2, one was placed in System 3, and three teachers were cate- 


gorized as System 4--those holding to an abstract belief system. 
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It was shown that the type of belief system held by a teacher 
may be related to that teacher's view of the curricular decision making 
process. 

In the next chapter, the analysis of influences on teacher's 


curricular decisions has been presented. 
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Chapter 6 


ANALYSIS OF INFLUENCES ON TEACHERS! 


CURRICULAR DECISIONS 


Introduetton 

Elements which influence the curricular decision making process 
were postulated for this study. They have been analyzed according to 
three categories: the learner, the school, and the elementary school 
social studies handbook. Elements which influence the curricular 
decision making process were generated by the teachers themselves, 
These have been analyzed according to six categories: instructional 
ReSOUrcCeS. -CurYTcUulLUn, Suideitt characteristres ; teacher “characteristics, 


instructional procedures, and evaluation, 


Postulated Elements 

This part of the analysis was based upon the responses to 
questions in Part III, Section D of the opinionnaire which was designed 
to elicit teachers' perceptions of the importance of seventeen postu- 
lated elements which influence the curricular decision making process. 
The influences were grouped according to three categories: elements 
associated with the learner, the school, and the curriculum (in this 
instance, Expertences in Dectston Making). The extent to which each 
element influenced the respondent was indicated on a five-point scale. 
The responses have been examined in relation to the degree of consis- 
tency or inconsistency. Consistency was determined according to the 
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following criteria: 

(1) In the case of each subgroup of the sample if 6 or 7 
subjects (86-100 percent of the subgroup) responded in three adjacent 
categories, the mean score was considered to be characteristic of that 
subgroup (Table 10). 

(2) In ithe tease" 6f,tite total sample, if 18 to 21 subjects (86- 
100 percent of the sample) responded in three adjacent response 


categories, the mean score was considered to be meaningful. 


Learner, Five elements were considered: the need for know- 
ledge, social and personal needs of the student, the need for skills, 
interests of the student, and the talents of the individual (Table 10). 

Responses to the five queries were consistent in every instance, 
In all cases, the extent of influence reported by the teachers was 3.0 
or more. The mean response of each subgroup was consistently lower for 
"talents.'' The lower mean (3.6) for the total sample reflects the 
level of responses from teachers in the large-city group, These 
teachers also indicated that the influence of the learner's need for 
knowledge is not as important to them; this accounts for the somewhat 
lower mean (3.9) for this element in the total sample. In summary, the 
social and personal needs, the need for skills, and the interests of 
learners appear to have influenced the teachers in the total sample to 
a greater extent than any other learner characteristic postulated for 


this study. 
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School. Eleven elements which influence teachers! curricular 
decisions were considered: class size; type of teaching space, 
facility, and furnishings; scheduling and reporting procedures; morale; 
time for planning; funds; access to instructional materials; and para- 
professional assistance (Table 11). 

Responses concerning the influence exerted upon the planning 
activities of the respondents by the type of facility in which they 
teach, the type of furnishings they use, school morale, funds for 
instructional necessities, and paraprofessional assistance were judged 
to be consistent. If means are examined in conjunction with the type 
of space in which rural teachers must work (2.3) and with scheduling 
procedures (3.4) under which this same subgroup of teachers function, 
then consistency in the total response to these elements may also be 
assumed, 

Responses to the four remaining items--class size, reporting 
procedures, time for planning, and access to instructional materials-- 
were judged as being inconsistent because of a bi-modality factor in 
three cases and a scattered response in the fourth. The teachers in 
the rural subgroup attached either very little/no importance or 
considerable/very great importance to the size of the class as an 
element which influenced their development of curricular plans. the 
smali-city teachers' responses were bi-modal in relation to the impor- 
tance of reporting procedures, record keeping, and other school 
policies. The mean score of 2.6 for the total sample is, however, 


representative of the overall response pattern. 
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The element of time during regular school hours for curricular 
planning occasioned an irregular response patter from all three sub- 
groups. Rural and small-city teachers furnished a bi-modal response: 
time was either an important influence or it was not. Large-city 
teachers demonstrated a scattered view; no definite patter of impor- 
tance was evident. 

The large-city teachers indicated a scattered response to the 
item referring to access to necessary instructional materials. 

AEcess;to necessary instructional materials (3.6), morale in 
the school (3.4), funds for instructional necessities (3.3), and 
scheduling procedures (3.2) appeared to exert the greatest amount of 
influence upon the respondents when they are developing curricular 
plans. Although the remaining elements were ranked consistently, they 
were perceived to exert little influence upon respondents! curricular 


decisions, 


The curriculum handbook. The overall response to this item was 
judged to be consistent (Table 12). Although the mean score of the 
total sample was 3.0, the small-city respondents indicated the greatest 
extent of influence (3.6) while the large-city respondents indicated 
the leastjextent_of finituence (276) attributed to this item as an 


influence upon their curricular decisions. 
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Generated Elements 

This section of the analysis was based upon the responses which 
teachers made to Part III, Section A of the teacher opinionnaire which 
was designed to elicit from the teachers the elements they perceived as 
influences upon their curricular decisions. The respondents were asked 
to write as many elements as they could think of, one per card, when 
they completed this open-ended question. 

Eighty-eight discrete elements were tabulated. The weightings 
(1-5) were recorded for later use in determining the ranking of the 


categories into which the elements were placed by a panel of ten judges. 


Synthests of categories. Each of five judges (the first panel) 
sorted the 88 elements into two to eleven broad categories. In consul- 
tation with the judges, the entire range of suggested categories was 
synthesized by the investigator into the following: | 

(1) instructional resources; 

(2) curriculum elements; 

(Aj.enStudent)characteristi¢es; 

(4) teacher characteristics; 

(5) instructional procedures; and 


(6) evaluation, 


Categorization. A panel of 10 judges (the members of the first 
panel together with 5 additional judges) attempted to place each of the 
88 elements into one of the assigned categories. They were instructed 


to assign unresolved elements into a "miscellaneous" category. 
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If an element was assigned to a particular category seven times 
out of ten, the element was considered as a member of that set. 
Elements whose assignment did not reach this criterion level were 
placed on a residual list of uncategorized items. Based upon this: 
criterion level, a total of 74 elements were assigned to categories and 


14 elements remained uncategorized. 


(t) Instruettonal resources. Eighteen elements (20 percent of 
the original group of 88 elements) were assigned to this category by 
seven or more of the ten judges (Table 13). The 18 elements were 
recorded by the respondents 95 times and were assigned an aggregate 
weighting of 310. Recording frequencies were 38 for the small-city 
subgroup of teachers, 32 for the rural subgroup, and 25 for the large- 
city subgroup. Availability of instructional materials, access to 
library facilities, and relevant filmstrips and films ranked highest 
(69 each) within the category. Of considerably less consequence (15-8) 
were: resources to be found within the community (15), availability of 
resource people in the community (15), resource persons with special 
expetiise 12), -appropriace reference books )(12) ilelaltrips (11) eand 
Space in which to work (8). The remaining elements achieved aggregate 
weightings of 6-1: consultative services (6), suitable materials (5), 
audio visual aides (4), appropriate classroom facilities (4), relevant 
poetry and music (3), appropriate display areas (3), free reading books 


(2), school policy regarding activities (2), and economics (1). 
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Table ?l3 


Elements Assigned to the Instructional 
Resource Category of Influence 


Element 


Availability of instructional 
materials 


Access to library facilities 
Relevant filmstrips and films 


Availability of resource 
personnel in community 


Resources to be found in the 
community 


Resource personnel whose exper- 
tise can be used for a 
limited time 

Appropriate reference books 


Field trips 


Availability of suitable space 
in which to work 


Consultative services from 
outside school 


Suitable materials for 
students to work with 


Audio-visual aides 


Classroom facilities such as 
open space 


Relevant poetry and music 


Space in which to arrange 
displays 


School policies about 
activities 


Relevant free-reading books 
Economics: finances for 


materials 


Totals 


Rural 


Sub group 


32 


Recording Frequencies 


Sra lien ty: 
Sub group 


38 


Large City 
Subgroup 


25 


Total 


oS 


JI 


Weighting 
‘TOTAL 





310 
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(it) Curriculum elements. Fifteen elements (17 percent of the 
original group of 88) were assigned to this category by seven or more 


of the ten judges (Table 14). The 15 elements were recorded by the 


Table 14 


Elements Assigned to the Curriculum Elements 
Category of Influence 


Recording Frequencies 





Weighti 
Rural Small City Large City Total oe 
Element Subgroup Subgroup Sub group 4 
1 Objectives to be met as the 2 4 2 8 40 
result of instruction 
ee What™ to teach 3 3 3 o 39 
2.5 The generalizations to be 
comprehended 3 3 5 9 S58) 
3 Skill development in 1 3 4 8 34 
students 
4 The curriculum guide 3 2 Ss 8 28 
5.5 Values to be realized 3 1 4 8 20 
5.5 The valuing process 0 3 1 “4 20 
6 Time available to do a 4 1 2 7 18 
project 
7 Relationships among curri- 0 1 2 3 11 
culum areas 
8 The "why" for planning i 0 1 2 10 
9 Scope 0 1 1 2 6 
10.3 Development of individual 
responsibilities for 0 0 i 1 4 
students 
10.3 Deve lopment of independence 0 0 1 1 4 
in students 
10.3 Integration of subjects 0 1 0 1 4 
11 Nature of content to be 0 0 1 1 1 


considered 


Totals 
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respondents a total of 68 times and were assigned an aggregate weight- 
ing of 278. Recording frequencies were 26 for the large-city subgroup, 
25 for the small-city subgroup, and 17 for the rural subgroup. Objec- 
tives to be met as the result of instruction drew the highest weighting 
factor of 40, "What" to teach and the generalizations to be compre- 
hended were both weighted at 39. Skill development in students (34), 
the curriculum guide (28), and values to be realized and the valuing 
process (both 20) ranked next highest. The remaining eight elements 
were weighted as follows: time available to do a project (18), 
relationships among curriculum areas (11), the "why" of planning (10), 
and scope (6). Development of individual responsibility in students, 
development of independence in students, and integration of subjects 
were equally weighted at 4 each and the nature of content to be 
considered (1) ranked last in importance as a curriculum element which 


aut luenceasthe Curricular decisions of thé respondénts. 


(ett) s otudene ciaracterretics. sixteen elements (18 percent 
Of theforiugimal group of &8) were assigned to this category by seven or 
more of the judges (Table 15). The 15 elements were recorded by the 
respondents 58 times and were assigned an aggregate weighting of Zig: 
The rural subgroup of teachers was responsible for 22 of these record- 
ings, the small-city subgroup made 19 and the large-city subgroup 
recorded elements belonging to this category a total of 17 times. Four 
elements received the highest weightings: student interest and topic 


(45), ability of students (33), needs of the child (25), and previous 
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Tabtert'5 


Elements Assigned to the Student Characteristics 
Category of Influence 


Recording Frequencies 








Rural Small City Large City Base sng 
: Total TOTAL 
Element Subgroup Subgroup Sub group 

1 Student interest in topic 3 4 4 11 45 
2 Ability of students 3 2 4 9 33 
3 Needs of the child 2 2 2 6 25 
4 Previous experience of 

students : 3 : : a 


5.5 Cooperation among students in 
a participatory instruc- 3 1 0 4 14 
tional group 


5.5 Communication patterns among 


students : 2 a 
6 Sociological factors affecting 2 0 1 3 11 
the student 
7.5 Grade level to be taught 0 2 0 2 9 
7.5 Individual differences 0 1 1 2 9 
among students 
8.5 Skill level of student 
before unit begun 2 : : a“ d 
8.5 Maturity of children in 1 0 1 2 7 
class 
. ‘ c 
9.5 Student's lack of particular 0 1 0 1 5 
knowledge 
‘ . 
Shes Student s lack of particular 0 1 0 1 5 
skill 
10.5 Student's environment out- 0 1 0 1 4 
side school 
10.5 Reading level of class 0 1 0 1 4 
11 Personality factors. within 1 0 0 1 3 


the class 


Totals 22 19 17 58 247 
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experience of children (22). In descending order, the remaining 12 
elements were weighted as follows: cooperation among students and 
communication patterns among students (14), sociological factors 
affecting the student (11), grade level to be taught and individual 
differences among students (9), skill level of student before a unit is 
begun and maturity of children in the class (7), students' lack of 
particular knowledge and students' lack of a particular skill (5), 
students' environment outside school and the reading level of the class 


(4), and finally, personality factors within the class (3). 


(tv) Teacher characteristics. Nine elements (10 percent of 


the original 88) were assigned to this category (Table 16). 


Table 16 


Elements Assigned to the Teacher Characteristics 
Category of Influence 





Recording Frequencies : : 
Rura mall City Large City Total beter ting 
Rank Element Subgroup Subgroup Subgroup oe TOTAL 


1.5 Teacher's ovn experience 
associated with the unit 3 2 6 11 43 
under study 


1.5 Teacher's knowledge 3 24 6 11 43 
2 Flexibility of teach in 

unit modification : : 1 Z u 
3 Freedom teacher perceives 

himself/herself to have 2 0 0 2 6 


to innovate 


4 Ideas realized from other 


members of the profession MN : ss 
5 Spee SL a LS within 0 0 1 1 4 
6.5 Teacher's ovn set of values 0 1 0 1 3 
re embed aera 0 a 
7 University courses the 0 0 1 1 2 


teacher has completed 


Totals 8 7 17 a2 116 
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The nine elements were recorded by the respondents 32 times and 
were assigned an aggregate weighting of 116. The large-city teachers 
were responsible for 17 (over 50 percent) of the recordings while rural 
teachers recorded elements in this category 8 times and the small-city 
Poachvers es times. Ine teacher s prior experience associated with the 
unit under consideration and the teacher's knowledge of the subject 
were each assigned a weighting factor of 43, well above the remaining 
seven elements. These weightings in descending order were: flexi- 
bility of the teacher in unit modification (7), freedom for the teacher 
to innovate (6), ideas gleaned from other teachers (5), leadership 
Moatitics within the teacher (4)), the teacher's own set of values and 
the teacher's interest in the proposed unit (3), and, finally, univer- 


epty courses completed by the teacher (2). 


(v) Instruettonal procedures. Twelve elements (14 percent of 
the original 88) were assigned to this category; they were recorded by 
the respondents 30 times and were assigned an aggregate weighting of 92 
(Table 17). The rural teachers recorded elements belonging to this 
category 12. times, the small-city teachers 10 times, and the large-city 
teachers recorded elements categorized as instructional procedures a 
total of 8 times, The values for the weighting factor decreased 
gradually from 18 to 1, Elements were assigned the following weightings: 
ways and means to motivate (18), size of class (16), opportunities for 
students to have actual experiences (11), procedures to be used and 


sequencing of activities (9), types of opportunities for students and 
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Table 17 


Elements Assigned to the Instructional 
Procedures Category of Influence 


Element 


Ways and means to motivate; 
openers 


Size of class in relation 
to plan 


Opportunity for actual 
experience 


Procedures to be used 
Sequencing of activities 


Types of learning oppor- 
tunities for students 


Grouping techniques for 
effective interaction 


New instructional techniques 


Provision of equal opportuni- 
ties for children 


Justice in terms of fair 
proportion of attention 
to each child 


Opportunity to integrate 
activities 


Opportunity to develop 
value issues 


Totals 


Rural 
Subgroup 


Assignment Frequencies 


Small City 
Subgroup 


Large City 
Subgroup 


Total 


30 


97 


Weighting 
TOTAL 


18 


16 


11 
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grouping techniques (6), new instructional techniques (5), provision of 
equal opportunities for children and justice in terms of a fair pro- 
portion of teacher-time for each child in the class (4), opportunity to 
integrate activities (3), and the opportunity to develop value issues 


(1). 


(vt) Evatuatton, Four elements (5 percent of the original 88) 
were assigned to this category; they were recorded by the respondents 
13 times and were assigned an aggregate weighting of 38 (Table 18). 

The rural teachers were responsible for six of the recordings; large- 
city teachers made four of the recordings and small-city teachers were 
responsible for three. Evaluation to be performed by the teachers 
(weighting of 30) ranked very much higher than the remaining three 
elements: reporting procedures (3), post-testing (3), and evaluation 


to be performed by students (2). 


Table 18 


Elements Assigned to the Evaluation 
Category of Influence 


Assignment Frequencies 
Rural small City  Largécity 
Element Subgroup Subgroup Subgroup 


Weighting 
Total TOTAL 


Evaluation to be performed 
by teacher 

Reporting procedures 

Post-testing 

Evaluation to be performed 


by students 


Totals 
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Uncategorized elements. Fourteen elements (16 percent of the 
original group of 88) recorded by the respondents were not assigned to 
aespecific category because) the criterjon level of selection was not 
reached (Table 19). The following elements (together with their weight- 
ine tactors) were uncategorized: relevancy (20), time for planning (10), 
individual siehts of “children (9), scheduling facilities for student 


use and in-service (6), pre-testing and discussions with adults in 


Table 19 


Elements Which Remained Uncategorized 


Assignment Frequencies 
Rural] Smal] City Large City 
Element Subgroup Subgroup Sub group 


Weighting 
Total TOTALS 


Relevancy 
Time for planning 
Individual rights of students 


Scheduling facilities for 
student use 


Inservice 

Pre-testing 

Discussions with adults in 
professions other than 
teaching 


Climate of the community 


Climate within the school 


Enjoyment for children 


Ability to locate 1nformation 
Local factors 

Student suggestions 

Demands made by the community 


upon teacher and school 


Totals 
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professions other than teaching (5), climate of the community and of 
the school (4), enjoyment for children and ability to locate informa- 
tion (3), local factors and student suggestions (2), and demands made 


upon the teacher and the school by the community (1). 


Summary of the Analysis 
A summary of the categorization of the generated elements which 
influence teachers in the curricular decision making process has been 


presented in Table 20. 


Table 20 


Summary of the Categorization of the Elements Which 
Influence Teachers! Curricular Decisions 


Eategornes Tnflmence Number of Percent Assignment Frequency by Total Weight- 


Elements of 88 Teachers in Sample ing Factor 

1 Instructional Resources 18 20 95 310 
2 Curriculum Elements 15 iy) 68 278 
3 Student Characteristics 16 18 58 217 
4 Teacher Characteristics 9 10 32 116 
Ss Instructional Procedures ie 14 30 92 
6 Evaluation 4 S 13 38 

Sub-Totals 74 84 296 } 051 


7 Uncategorized Elements 14 16 24 82 
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Instructional resources were perceived to be influential by 
teachers who were developing curricular plans. Curricular elements 
ranked next in influence. Student characteristics influenced the 
respondents to the third highest extent. Teacher characteristics and 
instructional procedures were ranked fourth and fifth respectively. 

The category of elements which influenced the respondents least was 
that of evaluation. Fourteen uncategorized elements accounted for 16 
percent of the 88 elements that were subjected to categorization 
procedures. 

Teachers' ranking of the postulated elements revealed that 
learner characteristics influenced teachers' curricular decisions most. 
Certain conditions associated with the school appeared to influence 
teachers more than others. The most influential elements were: access 
to instructional materials, the climate of the school, funds for in- 
structional materials, and activities, and scheduling procedures. The 
curriculum handbook was reported to influence teachers to some extent. 

In the next chapter, the analysis of teacher assessment of 


curricular decision making has been presented. 
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Chapter 7 


ANALYSIS OF TEACHER ASSESSMENT OF 


CURRICULAR DECISION MAKING 


Introduction 

In this chapter, teacher assessments of six specific aspects 
of the curriculum handbook for social studies in elementary schools in 
Alberta, Experiences in Deciston Making, and teacher ranking of four 
components in the curricular decision making process have been 
analyzed, 
Teacher Assessment of the Social 

Studies Handbook 

A response pattern was considered consistent in a subgroup if 

a minimum of six teachers indicated responses in any one of three 


adjacent conditions. 


Nature of the handbook, Responses from the three subgroups 
were consistent (Table 21). Five teachers indicated that the curri- 
culum offered adequate guidelines for them while 14 teachers reported 
that Expertences in Deciston Making served only as a point of departure 
in the development of curricular plans. Two teachers rated the curri- 


culum as vague and very non-directive. 


a 
Explanatton of the valuing process. Responses from teachers 


in the rural and small-city subgroups met the criterion level of 
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Table 21 


Opinions About the Nature of Hupertences 
tn Dectston Making 


NUMBER PERCENTAGE 
~ Small Large Small Large 

Rural City City Totals Rural City City Totals 

Ns7 N=7 N=7 N=21] % % % % 
How do you view the nature of Experiences 
in Deetsiom Making? Check one response 
only. 
a. The curriculum is too prescriptive, 0 0 0 0 
b, The curriculum offers adequate guide- 

lines for the development of curricular at 3 1 by 


plans. 


c. The curriculum serves only as a point 
in departure in developing my own $ 4 $ 14 
curyaicular plans, 


d. The curriculum offers inadequate guide- 
lines for the development of curricular 0 0 0 0 
plans. 


e, The curriculum is vague and very 
non-directive. 





consistency (Table 22). In these groups, four teachers reported that 
the explanation was specific enough to be used as the basis for curri- 
cular decision making with slight modification, five teachers indicated 
that the explanation was in need of considerable modification in order 
to meet instructional needs, and five teachers viewed the explanation 
as being too general to be used as the basis for curricular decision 
making without extensive modification. 

The response pattem of the large-city teachers was bi-modal. 
Three teachers found the explanation to be specific enough to be used 
as a basis for curricular decision making; four teachers rated the 
explanation as vague and confusing, or too general to be used as the 


basis for the development of curricular plans. 
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Table 22 


Opinions About the Explanation of the Valuing Process 
as Presented in Experiences in Deciston Making 





PERCENTAGE 












Small ware 
City. City 
% % 


Rural Totals 


% 








How do you view the explanation of the valuing 
process as it is presented in A, on pages 9 
and 10 of the handbook, Expertences iu 
Deeiston Making? Check one response only. 


a. Too restrictive; does not allow for elaboration 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
or further specification. 







. Specific enough to be used as the basis of 
curricular decision making with slight mdir 1 3 3 7 14 43 43 33 
fication and/or further specification, 





¢. General; in need for considerable elaboration 
and/or specification in orcer to meet tho x 2 0 S | 43 28.5 0 24 


instructional needs of specific children, 






. Too general to be used as the basis for 
curricular decision making without extensive % 2 z 8 43 28.5 43 38 
elaboration and/or specirication in order to 
meet the instructional needs of specizic 
children, 








e. Vague and confusing; consequently I construct t 
and use objectives which differ froa those 0 0 1 1 0 0 14 S 


: F ; age ae 
stated in Dxperiences in Deowston Maxing. 


oo en oo 





Totals 


Explamation of the affecttve objectives. The responses of 


teachers in all three subgroups were consistent (Table 23). Five 
teachers found the explanation to be specific enough to be used as the 
basis of curricular decision making, seven teachers indicated the 
explanation was general and therefore in need of modification if used 
as the basis of curricular decision rg oh and seven teachers reported 
that the explanation was too general to be used as the basis of the 


development of curricular plans. Two teachers found the explanation 


vague and confusing. 
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Table 23 


Opinions About the Explanation of Affective Objectives 
as Presented in Expertences tn Deciston Making 











NUMBER PERCENTAGE 


Small Large 
City City 
% % 






mall Large 
City City, 
Ns7 Na7 







Rural 
% 


Totals — Totals 


N=21 







Eow do you view the explanation of affective 
objeczives as it is presented in B, on pages 
10 and 11 of the handbook, Expertences in 
Decitston Making? Check one response only, 













a. Too restrictive; does not allow for elaboration 
or further specification, 











b. Specific enough to be used as the basis of 
curricular decision making with slight modi- 1 2 2 5 
fication and/or further specification, ; 











« General; in need for considerable elaboration 
and/or specification in order to meet the 2 3 2 7 
instructional needs of specific children, 


29 43 29 33 











Too general to be used as the basis for 
curricular decision making without extensive 

elaboration and/or specification in order to 3 : 2 U 
meet the instructional needs of specific 

children. 









Vague and confusing; consequently I construct 
and use objectives which differ from those i 0 3 2 
Stated in Expertencas in Daoision Making, 


ss 





Explanation of cognitive objectives. Responses on this item 
were consistent in the case of all three subgroups (Table 24). 
Thirteen teachers deemed the explanation to be specific enough to 
serve as the basis for curricular decision making, five viewed the 
explanation as general and in need of modification in order poutees 
the instructional needs of children, and three teachers found the 
explanation to be too general to be used as the basis for the develop- 


ment of curricular plans. - 
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Table 24 


Opinions About the Explanation of Cognitive Objectives 
As Presented in Expertences tn Decitston Making 


NUMBER PERCENTAGE 


Small” Large 
ra city. City 
Ns7 N=7 N=7 N=21 


Totals 





How do you view the explanation of cognt~ 
tive objectives as it is presented in C. 
on pages 11 and 12 of the handbook, 
Experiences in Decision Making? Check 
one response only. 


a. Too restrictive; does not allow for elaboration 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
or further specificaticn, 


b. Specific cnough to be used as the basis of 
curricular decision making with slight modi- 6 3 4 13 86 43 Si 62 
fication and/or further specification. 


¢. Ceneral; in need for considerable elaboration 
and/or specification in order to meet the 5 SA 1 S 14 43 14 24 
s¢tional necds of specizic children, 








5 0 3 2 3 0 14 29 14 
Ot 
Che d= en. ' 
@, Vague znd confusing; conseaucntly I construct 
and uso objectives which diffor from those 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Stated in Sapcrteness in Daoision Maxing. 


Totals A tots us 21 100 100 100 100 


Extent of teacher responstbility. Responses from the three 
subgroups were consistent and very similar (Table 25). One teacher 
reported that the responsibility was too great to be assumed by 
teachers, twelve teachers found the responsibility to be considerable 
but challenging, and eight teachers indicated that the responsibility 


was no greater for social studies than for any other course. 


Effeets upon teacher curricular decision making. Again, the 
responses met the criterion level for consistency (Table 26). Six 


teachers indicated that they had sought assistance in the development 


out 
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Table 25 


Opinions About Extent of Responsibility Placed on Teachers 
By Expertences in Dectston Making 


NUMBER PERCENT AGE 


How do you view the extent to which 
Expertences tn Decision Making places the 
responsibility for making curricular deci- 
sions upon you as a user of the program? 
Check one response only. 


a. I feel the responsibility is too great, 


I feel the responsibility is consider- 
able but challenging, 


I feel the responsibility is no greater 
than it is for the utilization of any 
other curriculum, 


I feel the responsibility is not as 
great as it is for the utilization of 
a more prescriptive curriculum, 


I feel I cannot assess the extent of 
responsibility at this time, 





Tab 1e* 26 


Effects of Experiences in Deciston Making on 
Teachers" Curricular Decision Making 





PERCENTAGE 


Small Large : ' Small Large 
Rural City City Totals Rural City City 
N=7 N=7 N=7 N=21 % % % % 


Totals 


What effect has the handbook, #xpertences 
in Deeistom Making, had upon the prepara- 
tion of your own curricular plans? 

Check one response only. 


It has encouraged me to seek some assistance in 
Order to attempt the developaent of ay own 
curricular plans. 


It has caused me to modify old curricular plans 
in order to reet the objectives of the new 
Curriculua, 


bt has causcd me to realize that sy old currie 
ular plans sre inadequate in the light of the 
ssed cojectives of Experiences in Decision 
j and, consequently, am in the process 
tenpting to develop appropriate plans. 





It has drawn mo into the task of curricular 
@ecision making which is an activity I aa reall 
NOt prepared to undertaho at this time. 


« It has not altered my curricular planning 
activity; I continue to uso my old plans with- 
Out modifying thea in order to zeot the objec 
tives which are stated in the new curriculia, 
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of curricular plans based upon Expertences in Dectston Making, Seven 
teachers reported that they had modified old curricular plans in order 
to meet the objectives of Expertences tn Dectston Making. Seven 
teachers reported that the handbook had helped them to recognize. the 
inadequacy of their old plans and they subsequently attempted to 
develop appropriate plans. One teacher reported that she had been 
drawn into the task of curricular decision making before she was fully 
prepared to undertake the responsibility. 
Teacher Ranking of Components in the 

Curricular Dectsion Making Process 

A response pattern was considered consistent in a subgroup if a 

minimum of six teachers indicated responses in one of three adjacent 
categories, fi othismersterion lével was met within aisubgroup, the 
mean ranking of importance was considered to be representative of that 


subgroup's collective assessment. 


Congruence with phtlosophy of the handbook. Three congruencies 
of teacher assessment were considered: the valuing process, the 
affective objectives, and the cognitive objectives, as they are defined 
in Experiences tn Decitston Making (Table 27). 

Responses to’each-.of the three queries were consistent. The 
mean score of importance ascribed to personal understanding of the 
valuing process was 3.7 in each subgroup. One rural teacher indicated 
minimal importance and one large-city teacher indicated slight impor- 


tance attached to personal knowledge of the valuing Drocess., 
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The mean scores of importance ascribed to personal understand- 
ane Of the atrectivegobfectives were=>.7*for the rural subgroup, 3.6 
for the small-city subgroup, and 3.4 for the large-city subgroup in 
which one teacher attached slight importance to this component. 

The mean scores of importance ascribed to personal understand- 
ing of the cognitive objectives were 4.0 (rural), 3.6 (small-city), and 
3.9 (large-city). 

Respondents indicated that their personal knowledge of the 
valuing process, affective objectives, and cognitive objectives as 
defined in Expertences in Deciston Making was, on the average, of 


moderate importance to them. 


Proviston for chtldren's needs, All responses were consistent 
(Table 28). The importance ascribed to the provision for the knowledge 
needs of ehitdven was lowest in the case of the large-city subgroup of 
teachers (3.7). The mean for the total sample was 4.0. The three 
subgroups attributed a level approaching great importance to the 
provision for social and personal needs of children. The large-city 
teachers assigned a slightly lower degree of importance (3.9) to the 


provision for children's skill needs. 


Selection of appropriate objectives. These responses were also 
consistent (Table 29). The rural and small-city respondents assigned 
considerable importance (4.0 and 4,1 respectively) to the selection of 
appropriate knowledge objectives while the large-city subgroup mean 


was 3.7, The large-city treachers attributed considerable importance 
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(4.6) to the selection of appropriate social and personal objectives 
while the small-city and rural teachers assigned a mean importance of 
Aol and 420 respectively to this curricular decision. The rural 
teachers ascribed the least importance to the provision for the skill 
needs of children (3.7). Small-city and large-city means were 4.1 and 
4.3 respectively. The respondents attached, overall, considerable 
importance to the task of selecting appropriate objectives to meet the 


needs of children, 


Concepts of curricular design. All responses given by the 
rural and small-city teachers were consistent (Table 30). In three 
of seven instances, the response patterns of the large-city teachers 
were inconsistent, The total sample mean of importance ascribed to 
the amount of content was 3,1 (moderate). The lowest value was 
assigned by the rural teachers (2.9) while small-city and eee 
teachers assigned mean values of 3.1 and 3.3 respectively. Responses 
in) all cases were consistent. 

Moderate importance (3.1) was ascribed by the total sample to 
the order in whichscontent 1s presented. The mean values of 3.4, 331, 
and 2,9 were consistently assigned by the teachers in each subgroup. 

The rural and small-city subgroup means for the importance of 
relationships between and among areas of study were almost identical 
(3.7 and 3.6 respectively). The response patterns were consistent. On 
the other hand, the response pattern on this item was scattered in the 
large-city subgroup. The mean of 3.3 was, therefore, not considered 


to be representative of the opinions expressed by this group. 
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The rural and small-city subgroup means for the importance of 
role-playing and interaction were 3.1 (moderate) and 3.9 (considerable). 
The responses were consistent. The large-city teachers! responses 
formed a scattered pattern which again resulted in an unrepresentative 
mean. 

The response patterns for all three subgroups were consistent 
when the importance of available instructional materials was considered. 
The ascribed values for each subgroup were: rural - 4.4 (highest), 
small-city - 3.9 (lowest), and large-city - 4.0. The mean for the 
total sample was 4.1, the highest assignment of importance in the seven 
components. 

The rural teachers assigned moderate importance (3.1) to check- 
ing up on progress during the development of a unit; the small-city 
teachers assigned considerable importance (3.9) to this component of 
the curricular decision making process. The responses of both sub- 
groups were consistent while the large-city teachers' response pattern 
was bi-modal. Two teachers attached minimal importance to the forma- 
tive evaluation component while five teachers considered this function 
to be of considerable importance. 

Responses of the teachers in all three subgroups were tonsis- 
tent in their assignments of importance to checking up on progress at 
the end of a unit. The rural teachers ascribed the greatest degree of 
sre ohne ty this element (4.3) while the small-city teachers and the 


large-city teachers assigned mean values of 3.7 and 3.0 respectively. 
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Sunmary of the Analysis 

In this chapter, the assessment by teachers of the social 
studies handbook and teacher rankings of components of the curricular 
decision making process have been analyzed, 

Most teachers reported that the handbook served as a point of 
departure in the development of curricular plans. Some teachers 
indicated that explanations of the valuing process and of affective 
and cognitive objectives were in need of clarification and elaboration 
if they were to be used as the basis for curricular decision making. 
Twenty teachers indicated that the responsibility placed upon them by 
the handbook was considerable and challenging but no more than for 
other curricula. Responses also indicated that the curriculum hand- 
book had caused most teachers to alter their curricular decision 
making activities in order to meet the goals of the program. 

Teachers attached considerable importance to the need to 
interpret the philosophy of the curriculum as the developers intended. 
Considerable importance was attributed to the provision for children's 
needs and the selection of appropriate objectives to meet those needs, 
Somewhat less importance was ascribed by teachers to concepts of 
curriculum design but moderate to considerable concern was expressed 
for all seven concepts. The most important aspect perceived by teachers 
in the process of curricular decision making was the acquisition of 
appropriate instructional materials; this concern took priority over 
summative evaluation, integration, providing for pupil interaction, and 


formative evaluation, Scope and sequence in curriculum design were of 


17 


least importance to the teachers who participated in this study. 
In the next chapter, the analysis of curricular plans has been 


presented, 
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Chapter 8 


ANALYSIS OF CURRICULAR PLANS 


Introductton 

Twenty-one curricular plans were analyzed. There were three 
detterent types of plans2 (1) nine respondents supplied @ written 
plan which they had developed for their own specific purposes; (2) 
eight respondents supplied a copy of a model curricular plan to which 
they had appended a description of specific modifications made to suit 
the needs of particular students; and (3) the remaining four respon- 
dents agreed to participate in an unstructured taped interview during 
which they shared their ideas about curricular planning for their own 
classes. The texts of these interviews were transcribed and prepared 


for content analysis along with the texts of the written plans. 


Categorization of Content Units 

The print-out from the Alphabetic Sort and Frequency Count 
analysis was examined by three judges consisting of an upper elementary 
teacher, a graduate student in elementary education, and a professor of 
elementary education. Their task involved the assignment of each 
listed. comtenttunit eto fone.of six jicategories.. These categories .corres- 
ponded exactly with the six categories into which the influential 
elements generated by the teacher respondents had been assigned by a 


panel of ten other judges. These categories were as follows: 
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(1) instructional resources; 

(2) curriculum elements; 

(3). student characteristics: 

(4) teacher characteristics; 

(S) instructional procedures; and 

(6) evaluation, 

The category, curriculum elements, was subdivided into four 
discrete aspects in an attempt to isolate the element or groups of 
elements which accounted for the greatest proportion of content in this 
particular category. The subdivisions were as follows: 

(1) cognitive (content or knowledge) aspects; 

(2) affective (social and personal) aspects; 

(3) the valuing process as described in Faperiences in 
Deetston Making; and 

(4) design aspects such as scope, sequence, and the statement 
of objectives. 

A subscore was generated for each of the four subcategories 
listed above. These subscores were totalled for the curriculm elements 
category so that comparisons could be made to the other five Categories = 
of content. 

Content units for which all judges could not reach consensus 


were assigned to a residual list of uncategorized content. 


System Ll curricular plans, The fourteen plans in this group 
were prepared by teachers whose belief systems were deemed to be 


concrete (Table 31). They represented 67 percent of the total and 
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accounted for 72.5 percent ofthe analyzed» content from the entire 
sample. Of the total content, 58.4 percent was assigned to curriculum 
elements. The cognitive (content) aspect of curriculum accounted for 
43.4 percent of the total content while the affective (social and 
personal) aspect and design (curriculum constructs) each accounted for 
Seo percent of thepconfenteandg the waluing.process accounted for 3.2 
percent. Instructional procedures and activities accounted for the 
second highest proportion of content--15.5 percent. Content associated 
with the student accounted for 6.9 percent of the total. Instructtonal 
resources ranked fourth at 5.9 percent. Fifth and sixth in proportion 
were teacher characteristics at 3.6 percent and evaluation activities 
at oe2 percent.! A total oT 6.4 percent ofsthe content was uncatego- 
rized. Words most frequently uncategorized were those having multiple 


meanings. 


System 2 curricular plams. The three plans in this group (14 
percent of the total) accounted for only 9.8 percent of the analyzed 
Contenl @roiithe entitcysamle Crablers2) we i0f the total content, 

53.2 percent was assigned to curriculum elements. The cognitive (con- 
tent) aspect of curriculum accounted for 41.7 percent of the total 
content while design accounted for 6.5 percent, the affective aspect 
accounted for 2.9 percent, and the valuing process accounted for 2.2 
percent of the content assigned to the curriculum category. Instruc- 
tional procedures accounted for the second highest proportion of 
content--17.3 percent. Content associated with student characteris- 


ties accounted for 8.6 percent of the total. Instructional resources 
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Table 32 


Frequencies and Percentages of Content Units in the 


Curricular Plans of System 2 Teachers 
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and evaluation each accounted for 7.2 percent of the content. Content 
associated with teacher charactertstics ranked lowest at 2.2 percent 
of the total content in curricular plans devised by teachers having 
System 2 belief patterns. Uncategorized content accounted for 4.3 


percent of the icontent inf this group of plans. 


The System 8 curricular plan. The one curricular plan (5 per- 
cent of the total) falling into this category accounted for 3.1 per- 
cent of the analyzed content from the entire sample (Table 33). Of 
the total content, 35 percent was assigned to teacher characteristics. 
Only one other curricular plan contained a greater proportion of 
content in this category; this was a transcription of an interview. 
Words associated with student characteristics accounted for the second 
highest proportion of content. Evaluation accounted for 17 percent of 
the content while tustructional procedures accounted for 12. percent. 
Curriculum elements ranked fifth at 10.0 percent and content associated 
with tnstructional resources ranked lowest at 2.0 percent. Uncate- 
gon zed Foontent accounted for l2Ppéercent of the curricular plan 


submitted by the System 3 subject. 


System 4 curricular plans, The three plans in this group (14 
percent of the total) accounted for 14.9 percent of the analyzed con- 
tent from the entire sample (Table $4)j Of the total 52.9 percent was 
assigned to curriculun elements. The cognitive aspect of curriculum 
accounted for 29.5 percent of the total content while design accounted 


for 6.7 percent, affective aspect accounted for 4.8 percent, and the 
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Table: 55 


Frequencies and Percentages of Content Units in the 


Curricular Plans of System 3 Teachers 
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Table 34 


Frequencies and Percentages of Content Units in the 


Curricular Plans of.System 4 Teachers 
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valuing process accounted for 1.9 percent of the content assigned to 
the curriculum category. Instructional procedures accounted for the 
second highest proportion of content--19.1 percent. Content associated 
with tnstruettonal resources accounted for 10.0 percent of the total. 
Student characteristics accounted for 5.2 percent of the content while 
teacher characteristics and evaluation each ranked fifth in proportion 
at 3.8 percent. Uncategorized words accounted for 5.2 percent of the 


content in this group of plans. 


Summary of Analysts 

The most striking differences in content proportion occurred 
in the single System 3 curricular plan (Table 35). This plan revealed 
the lowest proportion of content associated with curriculum elements 
(10.0 percent) and tnstructional resources (2.0 percent). On the 
other hand, this plan revealed the highest proportion of content 
associated with teacher characteristics (35.0 percent), student 
charactertstics (22 percent), and evaluation (7 percent). 

System 1 curricular plans revealed the highest proportion of 
content related to curriculum elements (58.8 percent) and the lowest 
proportion of content related to evaluation (3.2 percent). 

System 2 curricular plans revealed the lowest Stein eae 3 of 
content associated with teacher characteristics. 

System 4 curricular plans revealed the highest proportion of 
content associated with tnstructional procedures (19.1 percent) and 


with tnstructional resources (10.0 percent). 
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Tavie 35 


Proportronseur convenc in*Curricular Plans 
by Belief System and Content Category 


System I System II System III System III Total 
Nes ad ‘N= 21 


Content Category N= 14 
% 


1. Curriculum Elements 


Cognitive Aspects 





Affective Aspects neo Phe) 1.0 4.8 4 

Valuing Process 5.2 Zee 0 oe 2 

Design 6.0 G.5 3,0 O57 5 

Total iy 58.5 4 53.3 i. “10.0 5 52.9 iS 44 

| 2. Instructional Resources 3.9 72 2.0 10,0 6 

| 3, Student Characteristics 6.9 8.6 22.0 Sa2 11 

4, Teacher Characteristics SE) PAR? $5.0 3.8 EL 
5, Instructional Procedures 15,5 ke 12.0 19.1 Toten] 





. Evaluation 


Residual List of 
Uncategorized Content 


Totals 





Overall total revealed that 44 percent of the content in all 
the curricular plans was assigned to the curriculum elements category. 
Content associated with tnstructional procedures accounted for 16 per- 
cent of the total. Content related to student characteristics and 
teacher characteristtcs each accounted for 11 percent of the content 


while tnstructtonal resources netted 6 percent of the total. The 
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lowest proportion was evaluation which accounted for 5 percent of the 
Content in all 21 plans. Seven percent of all content wits were 


uncategorized. 
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Chapter 9 


DISCUSSION OF THE FINDINGS 


Introduction 
dherdiuscussiormotethesfindings issepresenteds im«four parts? 
The first three sections relate to each of the three research problems. 


The chapter concludes with a summary of the discussion. 


Discussion of Curricular Determinants 


The first research problem was concermed with the discovery 
of elements which influence teachers when they are involved in the 
curricular decision making process. The problem consisted of three 


specific questions. 


1,1 What degree of influence do teachers attribute to such 
elements as the learner, the school, and the authorized provincial 


curriculum handbook when they attempt to develop curricular plans? 


1.2 What elements do teachers perceive as the most. important 


influences upon their curricular decisions? 


1.3 What relationship exists between the importance ascribed 
by teachers to the elements described in the literature and the 


elements they identified themselves? 
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ll Influence of Postulated Elements 
The respondents were asked to assess three groups of elements: 
learner characteristics, conditions within the school, and the curri- 


culum handbook, 


Learner characteristics. Least importance was assigned to the 
talents of learners as an clement of influence upon curricular decision 
making. One teacher, classified as having belief system 3, indicated 
that talents were of very great importance to him in the planning of 
curricular units. The same teacher indicated that the social and 
personal needs of the child were of some importance while all other 
respondents attached considerable importance to this element. Apart 
eromtnese differences, the responses of the 21 teachers provided 
conclusive Support for the importance of the five elements related to 
learner characteristics--need for knowledge, social and personal needs, 
skill needs, interests, and talents. With the one exception (access to 
necessary instructional materials), the importance assigned to learner 
characteristics as influences upon the curricular decision making 
process was higher than for those elements associated with conditions 


in the school or the curriculum handbook, 


Conditions wtthtn the school. Of the eleven elements postulated 
for this category of influence upon curricular decision making, five 
were assigned a mean score of 3.0,(some importance) to 3.6 (approaching 
considerable importance). This group of elements consisted of: access 


to necessary instructional materials (3.6); the cooperative and friendly 
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spirit in the school (3.4); funds for instructional materials and 
projects: (3.3);,scheduling procedures (3.2); and the size of the in- 
structional unit (3.0). Least importance was assigned to assistance of 
a paraprofessional nature (2.0). Because the rural teachers in parti- 
cular indicated that they rarely experienced this kind of experience, 
they were not very much concerned about this element. Of little 
importance to the sample of teachers were types of furnishings, facili- 
ties and instructional space, and reporting procedures. The greatest 
variation in responses occurred in conjunction with time for planning 
during regular school hours. The bimodal response pattern of the 
teachers in the rural and small-city subgroups reflected the existing 
policy within the different school jurisdictions. The rural teachers 
had no direct policy related to preparation time. To some, this 
element was of concern because individual schools made intra-staff - 
arrangements to provide each teacher with some preparation time. The 
teachers for whom no provisions were made may not have been so concerned 
because planning time was something they did not think possible to 
achieve for themselves. The small-city teachers were entitled to some 
planning time each week, They were of divided opinion respecting 
adequacy of the time allotted, Planning time had been removed from the 
large-city teachers' contract. Despite the scattered response, the 
mean response of 3.3 indicated teacher concern that planning time had 
been deleted from regular school hours. 

There seemed to be some difference reported by teachers between 


the importance of class size and type of facility. This difference was 
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associated with the age of teachers. The oldest subgroup (50-64 years) 
was most concemed about class size, The same group was least con- 
cerned about the kind of facility in which they had to instruct. 
Teachers in this age group stated that they were accustomed to teaching 
in closed classrooms. 

Teachers who had more than four years of post secondary educa- 
tion assigned more importance to the type of space in which they teach 
than teachers who had less than four years of post secondary education. 

Differences appeared to exist among teachers in different 
belief system subgroups in their attitudes towards the importance of 
instructional space, access to instructional resources, and paraprofes- 


Sional assistance. In eath case the System 3 teacher was atypical. 


Curriculum handbook, The responses of teachers in the sample 
were conclusive with respect to the importance of the handbook in 
curricular decision making. Small-city teachers asSigned moderate 
importance to this element while the large-city teachers assigned least 
importance to the handbook as an influence upon their curricular deci- 
sions, The small-city teachers reported that they had been encouraged 
to use Expertences in Deciston Making exclusively while the large-city 
teachers had been encouraged to use the handbook as one of many 
altematives. The System 3 teacher ascribed very little importance to 
Experiences in Deciston Making as an influence in the curriculur 


decision making process. 
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1.2 Influence of Generated Elements 

The respondents identified 88 elements which influence the 
curricular decision making process. The elements were then categorized 
by a panel of ten judges. Of the 88 elements, a total of 74 were 
assigned to one of six influence categories according to the criterion 
level of 7 assignments out of 10 to a particular category. There were 


Panu categorized clements.on »the, basis of this .criterion. 


Instructtonal resources. Whereas small-city teachers were res- 
ponsible for 38 recordings of instructional resources, rural teachers 
for 32, and large-city teachers for 25, the origin of the elements 
Grerered «51x ,0fsthe 138 elements assigned to. this catesory were 
common to the rural, a einb tae and large-city groups. Two of the 
elements were common to the rural and small-city subgroups. Six 
additional items were generated by rural teachers, one by small-city 
teachers, and three by large-city teachers. These findings are consis- 
tent with the degree of concern expressed about the availability (or 
non-availability) of instructional resources, especially by the rural 


teachers, 


Currtculun elements. Six of the elements assigned by the panel 
of judges to this influence category were common to each of the three 
subgroups. Four elements were common to the small-city and large-city 
subgroups. One element was common to rural and large-city teachers. 
Three additional elements were generated by large-city teachers and one 


was posited by the small-city subgroup. Awareness of curricular 
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elements may be heightened in large-city teachers because in-service 
seminars and workshops have been more numerous and in effect for a 
longer period of time in the large-city jurisdiction than in the small- 
city and rural areas where in-service sessions related to social 
studies Have been offered only during the last year. The small-city 
and rural subgroups of teachers were just becoming aware of the 
special curricular elements in the recently introduced social studies 
handbook which was distributed throughout the province of Alberta for 
general use in the year prior to the one in which this study was con- 


ducted. 


Student characteristics. The small-city subgroup of teachers 
generated ten of the elements which were assigned to this category. 
The rural subgroup also generated ten of the elements while the 
large-city teachers were responsible for seven of the items. This 
finding was somewhat surprising in the light of a common assumption 
that the large-city teachers are more likely to have the facilities, 
expertise, and leadership for individualization than teachers in 


either of the other two subgroups. 


Teacher characteristics. Large-city teachers indicated sub- 
stantially more concern for this category of influence than did 
teachers in either of the other subgroups. The large-city subgroup 
generated six elements, the small-city subgroup generated five of the 
elements, and the rural teachers were responsible for the generation 


of three items, There was little difference between subgroups in their 
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estimate of the extent of influence that teacher characteristics have 


on the curricular decision making process. 


Instructional procedures. The rural teachers indicated the 
greatest concern for this category of influence and they generated the 
greatest ne of items (8) which were assigned to the six categories 
of influence by the judges. Small- and large-city teacher subgroups 
each generated five items in this category. Two elements were common 
to the three subgroups. One element was common to the small- and 
large-city teachers and one was common to the rural and small-city 
teachers. The rural teachers generated 5 additional elements and one 
further element was generated by the small-city subgroup. The most 
concern was expressed by rural teachers whose task of selecting appro- 
priate instructional procedures is complicated by insufficient. access 


to appropriate instructional materials, 


Evaluation. The element, teacher performed evaluation, was 
common to all three subgroups. Three additional elements were generated 
by the rural teachers. This subgroup of teachers verbalized their con- 
cern about alternative means by which to evaluate whereas teachers in 
the small- and large-city subgroups expressed concern only for evalua- 


tive measures they would carry out themselves. 


Uneategortzed elements. Fourteen of the 88 elements failed to 
meet the criterion level of 7 out of 10 assignments to the same cate- 
gory. Most of the disagreement resulted from judges' indecision. They 


assigned an element to two or more categories and certain elements 
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seemed to suggest a new category such as "community influences." 
Elements were maintained in their original form. Clarifications were 
included if they had been given by the respondents. Consequently, 
judges found some of the elements confusing or ambiguous. The uncate- 
gorized elements have been considered in three groups: those which 
lent themselves to a category called "community influence," those 
which needed clarification, and those which the investigator assigned 
to one of the six categories after seeking clarification from the 
originators, 

The elements related to "community influences" are as follows: 

(1) climate of the community; 

(2) climate within the school; 

(30) Local tractors ana 

(4) demands made by the community upon teacher and school. 

The elements which needed clarification are presented below. 
Clarifying phrases have been enclosed in parentheses and the category 
into which each element could be placed has been postulated by the 
investigator. 

(1) Individual rights of students (relative to setting instruc- 
tional objectives): an element in the curriculum category. 

(2) In-service (in terms of expertise and knowledge the teacher 
would obtain and subsequently bring to the task of curricular decision 
making): an element in the teacher characteristics category. 

Lan Jretesting (in terms of assessing the child's level in 
order to determine appropriate {eee for him): an element in the 


evaluation category. 
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(4) Discussions with adults in professions other than teach- 
ing (in order to obtain outside, impartial opinions about, as well as 
alternatives to, current instructional practices): an element in the 
instructional resource category. 

(S) Enjoyment for children (in terms of an objective or out- 
come): an element in the curriculum category. 

(6) Ability to locate information (on the part of the child-- 
an objective): an element in the curriculum category. 

(7) Student suggestions (in terms of 'what'' to study and 


"why''): an element in the curriculum category. 


The elements which the investigator placed into categories with- 
out clarification were as follows: 
(Lj. relevancy’ curriculum; 
2) time for planning: instructional resource; and 
(3) scheduling facilities for student use: instructional 
procedure. 
1.3 Relationship Between Postulated and 
Generated Elements 
seventeen elements were postubated’ (labie 56)" Of these ,*S 
were related to the needs of the child, 11 were related to conditions 
within the school, and the seventeenth element was the curriculum 
handbook, The respondents generated 88 elements which influence them 
when they make curricular decisions. Of these elements, 74 were 
assigned to six categories. Fourteen elements remained uncategorized 


because they failed to meet the criterion level. In Table 36 the 
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postulated elements have been listed together with companion elements 


which were generated by the respondents. 


Importance of learner characteristics. Each of the five postu- 
lated characteristics, the learner's need for knowledge, eh ania? 
skills, and the learner's interests and talents were matched by at 
least one element generated by the teacher respondents. It would 
appear that the postulated elements were validated through the 
occurrence of matching elements which were generated by the respon- 
dents. The elements were assigned to the student characteristics and 


eurriculun elements categories. 


Importance of condittons within the school. Nine of the 
eleven postulated elements were matched by at least one element genera- 
ted by the respondents. In the case of type of furntshing and para- 
professtonal asststance, no comparable elements were generated. These 
elements were assigned the lowest mean importance by the respondents-- 
2.5 and 2.0 respectively. The remaining nine postulated elements 
appear to be valid because each was matched by at least one element 
generated by the respondents., Four of the elements were placed in the 
instructional and resources category, one element was placed in each of 
the evaluatton and instructional procedures categories, and three 
elements, although generated by the teachers, were uncategorized by the 


panel of judges. 


Importance of the handbook. This element was matched by a 


comparable element generated by the respondents. A curriculum 
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category, which was generated by the panel of judges, contained fifteen 
elements and ranked second as a category of influence in the curricular 


decision making process, 
Discussion of Curricular Decision Making 


The second research problem involved the assessment of teachers! 
opinions about a provincially authorized curriculum and decision making 
procedures which result in curricular plans. Three specific questions 
were addressed to the problem. 

2.1 What effect has a broadly-stated curriculum such as 
Expertences in Decision Making had upon teachers! curricular decision 
making activities? 

2.2 Of what importance are specific curricular tasks to 
teachers? 

2.3 What are the content constituents of teachers! curricular 


plans? 


2.l Effects of the Handbook 

Only one of the respondents indicated that Hxpertences in 
Deeiston Making placed too great a responsibility upon the teacher as a 
user of the program, This was the only teacher in the entire sample 
who was instructing three grade levels in a rural setting. Twenty 
teachers reported that the responsibility was considerable/no greater 
than the responsibility for curricular decision making in other areas. 


The net response indicated that the respondents have accepted the 
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professional responsibility associated with curricular decision making 
based on the broad goals of the curriculum handbook. 

Nineteen respondents adopted a neutral stance in relation to 
the prescriptive versus non-prescriptive nature of the handbook. They 
rated Expertences tn Dectston Making as an adequate guideline to, or as 
a point of departure in, curricular planning. 

Respondents expressed more concern about their accommodation of 
the valuing process and the development of affective objectives than 
for the formulation of cognitive objectives. This finding was not 
supported in the content analysis of the curricular plans. The analysis 
Peveaied that 41.5 percent of the content aggregate of 21 plans was 
cognitive in nature (content) while the affective aspect and the valu- 
ing process netted 5.2 percent and 2.9 percent of the content aggregate 
respectively. 

The broadly-stated curriculum (Experiences tn Deciston Making) 
has created change in the approach taken towards the development of 
curricular plans by the teachers in the sample. Some respondents 
indicated that they had realized inadequacies in their former plans 
and they had sought assistance in order to meet new expectations or 


they had accomplished changes on their own. 


2.2 Importance of Specitfie Currteular Processes 
Four specific tasks associated with the development of curri- 


cular plans were considered in this part of the study. 


Achteving intended outcomes. Respondents were concerned about 
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their understanding of the three main concepts of the curriculum hand- 
book--the valuing process, and the affective and cognitive objectives. 
They indicated that their interpretation of these key concepts should 
be congruent with the original concepts of the program developers. 
Only then could the respondents implement Expertences in Decision 
Making as initially intended. The rural teachers, in particular, 
expressed support for in-service sessions which were aimed at the 


clarification-or intents. 


Providing for the needs of children. Respondents! concern 
about the provision for children's knowledge, skill, and especially, 
soctal amd personal needs, was greater than it was for understanding 
these concepts. Again this finding was not entirely supported in the 
analysis of the content. The knowledge need attracted more concern in 


the plans than either skill or social and personal needs. 


Seleetton of appropriate objectives. Respondents' concern 
about the provision for the needs of children was reiterated in the 
importance attached to the selection of appropriate objectives to meet 


the social and personal knowledge, and skill needs of children. 


Other curricular tasks. Of greatest concern was the acquisi- 
tion of resources needed for the realization of specific instructional 
objectives, This finding was consistent with the rank assigned by the 
teachers in the sample to instructional resources as an influence upon 
the curricular decision-making process, Summative evaluation ranked 


second in importance as a curricular task. 
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Formative evaluation ranked slightly lower. Evaluation ranked 
sixth in importance as an influence upon the curricular decision making 
process. Evaluation accounted for 3,9 percent of the content in the 
curricular plans, 

Integration and the provision of opportunities for children to 
role play and otherwise interact were ranked equally in importance 
in): 

Sequence and scope both were considered by the respondents in 
terms of low importance. Again, this finding is not consistent with 
the analysis of content, Sequence was a consideration in the categori- 
zation of elements which influence the curricular decision making 
process and in the analysis of content but the extent of importance was 
small, Content and its scope, on the other hand, accounted for 33 per- 
cent of the content in all the plans and nearly half of the weighting 
factor assigned by the respondents to the curriculum category of influ- 


ence upon the curricular decision making process. 


2.5 Curricular Plans 

An attempt was made to analyze the plans in terms of the six 
categories of elements formulated from 88 items which were named by the 
respondents and subsequently categorized by a panel of judges. A panel 
of three judges categorized the alphabetically sorted words and tabu- 
lated their frequencies so that proportions of content could be 
calculated for each category. A content unit was assigned to a category 


if all three judges reached consensus, 
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Before a content unit was assigned to the residual list, the 
judges could peruse the data base for a plan (used in the computerized 
content analysis) or, subsequently, the plan itself to ascertain con- 
text. Words which were obviously ambiguous or of a non-content nature 


were assigned to the residual list. 


Curriculum elements. The plans revealed a heavy emphasis upon 
content in the form of facts, concepts, and generalizations. lige el 
content unit was judged to be informational, it was assigned to cogni- 
tive aspects. Teachers who were interviewed in lieu of or in addition 
to presenting a written curricular plan seemed to indicate considerable 
concer for content despite the fact that other considerations such as 
affective and valuing concerns had been assigned greater importance at 
other stages in the data collection. 

Content units which represented social, personal, ethnic, or 
emotional concepts, for example, were assigned to the affective aspects 
category. Content units which indicated judgements, morals, and choices, 
for example, were assigned to the valuing process category. Content 
units which represented the setting of objectives, scope, sequence, 
integration, for example, were assigned to design. Curriculum concerns 


accounted for 43.7 percent of the content. 


Instruettonal procedures. Content units such as grouping 
techniques, individualized activities, and teacher-directed learning 
experiences--show class, tell class--were categorized as instructional 


procedures. This category of content accounted for the second largest 
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proportion of content in the curricular plans (16.0 percent). 


Teacher characteristics. Content units which were related to 
the values, interests, and abilities of the teacher as well as personal 
references--I, my class--were categorized as teacher characteristics 


which accounted for 11 percent of the content. 


Student characteristics. The same percentage of content in the 
plans was assigned to student characteristics as to teacher character- 
*-tics (11 percent). References to.the students, class, student 
interests, abilities, and needs were included in this category of 


content. 


Instructional resources. Content units which represented the 
use FOF eacguisition of instructional resources were assigned to this 
category which accounted for 6 percent of the total content. Items 
included, for example, filmstrips, films, field trips, references, and 


the contributions of resource personnel. 


Evaluation. <A total of 5 percent of the content in all the 
plans was assigned to the evaluation category. Content units included 
all references to pre- and post-testing, measurement of progress, 
comparisons, and contrasts. This category of content accounted for the 


least~proportion of content™in~ the curricular plans, 


Uneategorized content. The residual list of uncategorized 


content units comprised 7 percent of the total content. 
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Summary. In Table 37, the ranking of each category has been 
shown in terms of the proportion of elements and the proportion of 


content. In addition, the percentages of total weighting and of the 


total content have been shown for each category. 


Table 37 


Proportion and Ranking of Generated Elements and Content 
in Each Category of Influence 


RANKING PERCENTAGE 
f 


As As 
Proportion Proportion 
of Of 
Generated Total 
Elements Content 

















CATEGORY 





Instructional 
Resources 









Curriculum Elements 





Student 
Characteristics 





Teacher 
Characterus Bcs 


Instructional 
Procedures 









Evaluation 






Sub-Total 






Uncategorized 
Elements/Content 





TOTAL 


Weighting 


(1,533) 


Content 
(4,249 
Words) 


11 


16 


100% 
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Striking differences in the proportion of the total weighting 
factor and the total content occurred in relation to instructional 
resources and curriculum, and to a lesser extent, student characteris- 
tics and instructional procedures. The respondents appeared to 
consider instructional resources to a greater extent when they reflect- 
ed upon the curricular decision making process they followed than in 
the curricular plans they used. Much more evidence of curricular 
concerms, especially content, appeared in the written documents than in 
tae descriptions of curricular decision making. Concerns for the 
student captured proportionately more content in the plans than they 
did in the assessment the respondents made of the curricular decision 
Making process, Instructional procedures accounted for 16 percent of 
the content in the actual plans while this dimension ranked low in the 
descriptions of curricular decision making processes provided by the 
respondents. Evaluation and teacher characteristics occupied the same 
positron in -the*descripcions as in=the plans. 

These findings suggest that the teacher's emphasis may change 
as he proceeds through a curricular decision making sequence. When 
teachers contemplate the development of a unit, instructional resource 
aVvatlability, curriculum, student characteristics, and teacher charac- 
teristics are emphasized. When the contemplation becomes a reality in 
the form of a curricular plan, the emphases may shift to concern for 
the curriculum component (especially content) followed by instructional 
procedures which are probably dependent upon student and teacher 


characteristics. Evaluation occupies the sixth position, 
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Discussion of Teachers' Belief Systems 


The third research problem was an inquiry into possible relation- 
ships between the belief system of a teacher and various components of 
the curricular decision making process, The problem was subdivided into 
three See uthe questions: 

3.1 Is there evidence that a relationship exists between the 
belief system of a teacher and that teacher's view of the curricular 
decision making process? 

3.2 Is there evidence that a relationship exists between the 
belief system of a teacher and the elements which teachers perceive as 
Sealucnces.on Lheig curriciiiar decisions? 

3.3 Is there evidence that a relationship exists between the 
belief systems of teachers and the content in the curricular plans used 
by those teachers for instructional purposes? 

8.2 Teachers' Beltef Systems tn Relatton to the 
Currteular Dectston Making Process 

Means and standard deviations were calculated for the responses 
given by the sample of teachers to the questions related to the curri- 
cular decision making process, Six; grouping criteria were used for 
this purpose: age; sex; years of post secondary education; years of 
experience in teaching upper elementary social studies; school juris- 
di¢tion; and belief systems. <A criterion level of one full point 
between or among the group means of teachers in at least two of the 
four belief systems and a a Rae ne standard deviation of less than 


1.0 resulted in the consideration of a specific difference. 
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According to these criteria, only one difference was considered 
on the basis of sample division by sex. Males ascribed more importance 
to the role of integration in the curricular decision making process 
than did females. No differences were considered when the sample was 
subdivided by age, years of post secondary education, years of experi- 
encer ineteaching fourth 111th, Or Sixth erade social Sanuticapetee 
school jurisdiction. 

When the responses were examined on the basis of sample sub- 
division by belief systems, ten differences were noted on the basis of 
ie ewoecrrecerron levels," IneéSe dutferences accounted for 91 percent 
of all differences considered when curricular decision making components 
were examined in terms of the sample subdivision criteria. These data 


have been summarized in Table 38. 


Table 38 


Number of Differences on Sixteen Curricular 
Decision Making Components Based on 
Six Sample Gubdivision Criteria 


Subdivision Criteria saass lee 


Years of Post Secondary Education 

Years of Experience in Teaching 
Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Grade 
Social Studies 


School Jurisdiction 


Belief System 


Totals 
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3.2 Teachers' Beltef Systems tn Relation to Elements 
Which Influence Curricular Deetston Making 

Means and standard deviations were calculated for the responses 
given by the sample of teachers to the questions related to the postu- 
lated elements which influence teachers' curricular decisions. ox 
grouping criteria were again used for this purpose and the same. 
criterion levels were used in order to determine the differences for 
specific.consideration, 

According to these criteria, two differences were considered on 
the basis Of subdivision by age, one on the basis lof years of post 
secondary education, and one on the basis of school jurisdiction. 

When the responses were considered on the basis of sample sub- 
division by four belief systems, six differences were identified within 
acceptable limits of the criterion levels. These differences accounted 
for 60 percent of all those considered in this part of the analysis. 


These data have been reported in Table 39. 


The teachers who originated the 88 elements which influence 
curricular decisions were considered in terms of their belief system 
categories. The elements were tallied according to each of the four 
belief systems. The results were inspected for elements which were 
unique to any one belief system. The summary of these data can be 
found in Table 40. 

None of the 88 elements was common to the System 1 group. The 
three members of the System 2 group each generated the following 


elements: availability of instructional materials; access to library 
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Table 39 


Number of Differences on Seventeen Postulated Elements 
Which Influence the Decision Making Process 
Based on Six Sample Subdivision Criteria 


Subdivision Criteria Number oes ns 


Age 
Sex 


Years of Post Secondary Education 


Years of Experience in Teaching 


Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Grade 
Social Studies 


School Jurisdiction 


Belief System 





Table 40 


Number of Elements Generated by All Members 
of Each Belief System Group 


Number of Elements Generated 


De a By All Members of a Group 


System ] 


System 2 


System 3 


System 4 





*Because there was only one System 3 subject, all response for that 
individual were recorded, Two elements were unique to this subject 
alone. 
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facilities; and filmstrips and films. There was only one representa- 
tive of the System 3 belief pattern. This teacher generated 16 items, 
two of which were unique: suitability of instructional materials for 
children and the degree of abstractness-concreteness in the content to 
be considered for instructional purposes. Both elements are consistent 
with the traits associated with pure System 3 individuals. Four 
elements were generated by each member of the System 4 group. These 
items were: availability of instructional resources; the curriculum 


guide; access to library facilities; and filmstrips and films. 


Summary. The belief systems of the teachers appeared to affect 
their views concerning the components of the curricular decision making 
process More Often than other demographic characteristics. The belief 
Systems of the respondents also appeared to affect the degree of impor- 
tance assigned by the teachers to postulated elements which influenced 
tei yr cited horton eecrsi0Nse slncse Ulirerences did mot occur as 


frequently as in the responses associated with curricular components. 


8.3 Teachers' Beltef Systems ad Currtecular Plans 
Whereas the content in the curricular plans varied from 
individual to individual, the differences between and among the belief 


system subgroups were few and minimal in scope. 


Curriculum elements, The System 3 respondent's taped interview 
revealed that 10 percent of the content was assigned to the curriculum 
elements category while the plans used by the respondents from the 


Other three belief systems revealed that 52.9 to $8.4 percent of the 
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content was assigned to the curriculum elements category. 


Instructtonal resources. The plans used by members of the 
System 4 group contained content related to instructional resources 
representing 10 percent of the total. The System 3 respondent's taped 
interview revealed that 2 percent of the content was devoted to the 


Instructional resource category. 


Student and teacher characteristics. For both of these cate- 
gories, the plan related by the System 3 representative contained very 
high proportions of content. Plans from the other three groups contain- 
ed much smaller proportions of content related to student and teacher 


characteris tiest 


Instructional procedures, Twelve percent of the content in the 
plan described by the System 3 teacher was assigned to the instructional 
procedures category. The proportion of content assigned to this 
category from the plans used by the representatives of the other three 
groups ranged upward to 19.1 percent. Differences in the proportions 


of content assigned to this category were minimal, however. 


Evaluation. The range in the proportions of content assigned 
to this category began at 3.2 percent in the plans used by System 1] 
teachers to 7.1 percent in the plans used by System 2 teachers. Again, 


the differences were minimal. 


Summary. The content in the plan related by the System 3 res- 


pondent differed on all dimensions with the exception of instructional 
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procedures and evaluation. Certainly no conclusions can be drawn on 
the basis of one plan but the profile for this plan was at such vari- 
ance that further investigation might reveal real and consistent 


differences such as those which have been pointed out here. 
Summary of the Chapter 


Seventy-four elements which affect teachers when they make 
curricular decisions were placed into six categories by a panel of ten 
judges, The categories of influence, in their ranked order of impor- 
fance, are as follows: 

(1) instructional resources; 

(2) curriculum elements; 

(3) student characteristics; 

(4) teacher characteristics: 

(5) instructional procedures; and 

(6) een 

Fifteen of the seventeen influential elements postulated for 
this study were conceptualized in relation to the learner, conditions 
within the school, and the curriculum. These were matched by at least 
one element generated by the teacher respondents themselves. The type 
of furnishings in a classroom and paraprofessional assistance were 
ranked lowest in importance of all the postulated elements and were not 
generated at all by the respondents. 

The teacher's handbook for elementary social studies, Fxperi- 


ences tn Dectston Making, has goals and objectives which have been 
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stated in broad terms. The respondents indicated that this kind of 
curriculum guide has caused them to change their curricular planning 
processes to a considerable extent. 

The teachers in the sample revealed that they regard providing 
for children's various needs as the single most important curricular 
decision making task, The selection of appropriate objectives to meet 
children's needs and the teacher's personal understanding of the basic 
concepts in the curriculum were of only slightly less importance to the 
respondents. In terms of the components of the curricular decision 
making process, the respondents expressed greatest concern for the 
acquisition of relevant instructional resources followed by summative 
evaluation, integration, the provision of interactive activities, forma- 
tive evaluation, and finally, scope and sequence. 

The content in the curricular plans was heavily oriented towards 
the curriculum dimension which was evident in cognitive, affective, 
Maluing stand tcesien sfeatures euCo ei tive: referents accounted for nearly 
aeieche curriculum content: “ihe second largest proportion of content 
was devoted to instructional procedures. The balance of the content 
was about equally distributed among student and teacher characteristics, 
instructional resources, and evaluation. 

The belzef system of (the teacher seemed to be operant in the 
views held by the respondents in conjunction with several curricular 
concepts and tasks. There were more differences on these dimensions 
when the sample had been subdivided on the basis of belief system than 


when the subdivision had been made on the basis of five other criteria. 
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Differences were not as pronounced or consistent when the elements 
which influence teachers in the curricular planning process or the 
content of the curricular plans were examined. The effect of the 
teacher's belief system upon the entire curricular decision making 
process needs to bé investigated further. There is some evidence in 
the findings of this study that the teacher's belief system does make 
some difference in the way a teacher views the several components com- 
prising the curricular decision making task, 

The findings in this;study have indicated that teachers in the 
sample regarded the task of curricular decision making as a profession- 
m@eeresponsibijity. )A definite group of influences appeared to be 
present as the teacher respondents attempted to develop curricular 
plans. The belief systems of the teachers in the sample seemed to have 
had some bearing on their attitudes towards certain components of the 
curricular decision making process and on the nature of the content in 


tie’ curricular plans whieh resutted >from that process. 
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Chapter 10 


SUMMARY , CONCLUSIONS , IMPLICATIONS, 


AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Introductton 

IiheArLTS ta part Of ppiseciapter, consists,of.a. summary. of. the 
study. The second section presents the conclusions which have been 
drawn from the findings. A subsequent discussion focuses on the im- 
lications the findings in this study may have for curriculum develop- 
Mento i) the fourth part of tie chapter, recommendations for further 
research have been presented, The chapter concludes with a statement 
related to the conceptual atreienet whch served as the basis> for the 


study, 


Sumnary of the Study 

The study focused on the role of the classroom teacher in the 
curriculum development process. Recent emphasis on the professional 
responsibility teachers have towards the development of curriculum at 
the classroom level prompted a need for information about ways in which 
teachers approach the task. Teachers are expected to translate the 
broad intents of certain curricula such as Fxepertences in Dectston 
Making into instructional activities which meet the needs of particular 
students in unique situations, This assumption immediately raises some 


questions for which the research reported in this study attempted to 


Lek. 
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find answers. What elements influence teachers when they attempt to 
make curricular decisions? What processes do teachers use when plan- 
ning curricular units, What comprises the content of unit plans which 


result from the curricular decision making process? 


The problem. The study was designed to investigate the role of 
the classroom teacher in the curricular decision making process. Three 


research problems were identified as follows: 


1.0 Influences upon curricular dectstons. The first research 
problem was the discovery of elements which influence teachers when 
they are involved in the curricular decision making process. 

1.1 What degree of influence do teachers attribute to such 
elements as the learmer, the school, and the authorized provincial 
curriculum handbook when they attempt to develop curricular plans? 

1.2 What elements do teachers perceive as the most important 
influences upon their curricular decisions? 

1.3 What relationship exists between the importance ascribed 
by teachers to the elements described in the literature and the elements 


they identified themselves? 


2.0 Components of the curricular deciston making process. The 
second research problem involved the assessment of teachers' opinions 
about a provincially authorized curriculum and planning procedures 

& 


which result in curricular plans. 


2.1 What effect has a broadly-stated curriculum such as 
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Experiences in Decision Making had upon teachers' curricular decision 
making? 

2.2 Of what importance are specific curricular tasks to 
teachers? 

2.3 What are the content constituents of teachers' curricular 


plans? 


3.0 Influence of belief systems upon teachers’ curricular 
decitstoms. The third research problem was an inquiry into possible 
relationships between the belief system of a teacher and various com- 
ponents of the curricular decision making process. 

3.1 Is there evidence that a relationship exists between the 
belief system of a teacher and that teacher's view of the curricular 
decision making process? 

3.2 Is there evidence that a relationship exists between the 
belief system of a teacher and the elements which teachers perceive to 
influence their curricular decisions? 

3.3 Is there evidence that a relationship exists between the 
belief systems of teachers and the content in the content in the curri- 


cular plans used by those teachers for instructional purposes? 


Research design. A relationship among those things which 
influence the characteristics of the individual teacher and the outcome 
of teacher decisions--the curricular plan--was hypothesized. The 
investigation focused on characteristics of the learner, factors 


within the school, and the curriculum handbook, Experiences tn Dectston 
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Making, as influences upon the teacher whose expertise and personal 
expertise and personal qualification are carried into the curmicu har 
decision making process. Within this process, an attempt was made to 
assess teachers! views and beliefs about the needs of specific children, 
understanding the intents of the curriculum, and selecting appropriate 
objectives to meet children's needs--three specific processes leading 
to the actual task of designing a curricular plan. Finally, the curri- 
cular plans of teachers were examined in the light of content related 
to each aspect in the conceptual framework presented in Chapter i. 

Data were collected by administering the Jhts I Belteve Test 
(Form TIB-71) and a three-part teacher opinionnaire, and by analyzing 
curricular plans used by the teacher respondents as basis for instruc- 
tion. 

The sample consisted of 21 randomly selected teachers of upper 
elementary social studies classes in large-city, small-city, and rural 
school jurisdictions in the province of Alberta. tives: craterra for 
selection were used: teachers were using the authorized elementary 
school social studies curriculum for the Province of Alberta, Eopert- 
ences in Decistom Making; respondents were teaching fourth, fifth, or 
sixth grade social studies classes; and, because teachers are expected 
to translate broadly stated goals into plans for classroom purposes, Ge 
was assumed that teachers in the sample perceived themselves as 
independent planners of curriculum, 

Data contained in the teacher opinionnaire were tabulated and - 


analyzed descriptively. Means and standard deviations were calculated 
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using DESTO7, a computerized descriptive statistics program available 
from the Division of Educational Research, The University of Alberta. 
The TIB tests were scored by the developer, O. J. Harvey, and an 
experienced associate at the University of Colorado. Curricular plans 
were prepared for content analysis using the Barrett Taconomy to 

reduce the text into meaningful content units. The Alphabette Sort ad 
Frequency Coummt, a computerized program also available from the Division 
of Education Research, The University of Alberta, was used to analyze 
the prepared texts of the curricular plans. 

A panel of five judges comprised of two education professors, 
one classroom teacher, and two graduate students categorized 88 elements 
which influence teachers! curricular decisions. The resulting list of 
categories was then synthesized by the investigator in consultation 
with the judges. A second panel of ten judges consisting of the 
original five judges and five additional members comprised of two 
elementary education professors, two classroom teachers, and one 
graduate student attempted to place each of the 88 elements into one of 
the six categories which resulted from the work of the first panel. 

A third panel of judges comprised of two classroom teachers and 
one graduate student categorized the content units of the processed 
curricular plans according to six criteria. The categorized content 
was subsequently considered in terms of the belief system by which the 
teachers in the sample had been classified. 

Because data were analyzed descriptively, a criterion level 


based on response consistency was set for the consideration of responses 
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to the opinionnaire questions in which teachers were asked to assess 
the importance of certain curricular decision making processes and 17 


postulated elements which influence those processes. 


Conduct of the study. The study was conducted in three stages. 
The feasibility study involved four upper elementary teachers ot social 
studies who completed the preliminary opinionnaire and offered con- 
structive criticism from the cdassroom teacher's point of view. On the 
basis of these data, the opinionnaire was modified and three additional 
dimensions were included: the 7htis I Belteve Test; an open-ended 
question designed to elicit from teachers the elements they perceived 
as influences upon their curricular decisions; and a request for a 
curricular plan from each teacher for content analysis. 

The pilot study involved six teachers of upper elementary 
social studies: the four teachers who participated in the feasibility 
study together with two additional teachers from the same school juris- 
diction. The data generated by the subjects who participated in the 
feasibility and pilot studies were used to test the opinionnaire for 
validity and reliability. 

The main study took place over a period of four weeks. In 
several instances, the investigator assumed the professional responsi- 
bilities of participating teachers while they completed the opinion- 
naire. In all instances, the investigator supervised and timed the 
completion of the 7IB test. When written curricular plans were not 


available, taped interviews were conducted in order to obtain a 
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complete picture of the kinds of curricular plans used by the teacher 


respondents in their instructional programs. 


The findings. The mean age of the teachers in the sample was 
39.1 years. The sample was comprised of five males and 16 females. In 
the total sample of 21 teachers, the mean number of years of post 
secondary education was 3.8 and the respondents had been teaching upper 
elementary social studies for an average of 6.8 years. The teacher 
respondents had used the handbook, Experiences in Dectston Making, an 
average of 3.4 times in conjunction with curricular planning in social 
studies. Fourteen of the 21 teachers in the sample (67 percent) were 
classified in the System 1 belief pattern, three were classified as 
System 2, one as System 3, and three teachers were classified in the 


System 4 category based on the 7/B test scores. 


(i) Curricular determinmts. The teacher respondents gener- 
ated 88 elements which they perceived as influence upon their curri- 
cular decisions. These were examined by a panel of five judges. The 
categories developed by this panel were synthesized and used as the 
basis for a second categorization task which was accomplished by a 
second panel of ten judges. Elements were assigned to six categories 
which were rank-ordered according to the weightings designated by the 
teacher respondents for each element generated. The categories of 
influence were: 

(1) instructional resources ; 


(2) Curriculum elements ; 
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(3) ‘student characteristics; 
(4) teacher characteristics; 
(S) instructional procedures; and 


(6) evaluation. 


The investigator had postulated 17 elements which, according to 
the literature, influence teachers when they are involved in the curri- 
Cutar decision making process. the teachers’ ranking of these elements 
fevealea that lcamer Characteristics were believed to influence 
teachers' curricular decisions most. Certain conditions associated 
with the school were reported as major influences upon the curricular 
Biaincr. especially access tO appropriate instructional resources. 

Teacher respondents, themselves, generated 15 of the same 17 
elements which had been postulated. The type of classroom and 
furnishings and the availability of paraprofessional assistance which 
had been postulated as influences were not generated by the sample of 
teachers; nor were these elements ranked as important influences upon 


curricular decisions when they were presented to the teachers, 


(it) Curricular dectsiton making. The teacher respondents 
indicated that the recently introduced handbook had caused them to 
modify their curricular decision making practices. They also reported 
that a broadly-stated curriculum such as Experiences in Dectston Making 
could not be used as the basis of instructional activities without 

. 


considerable elaboration and modification of the intents of the docu- 


ment in order to meet the needs of particular children. This 
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observation confirmed that teachers are participating in the curricular 
decision making process in the manner intended by the developers. 

The respondents reported that their personal interpretation of 
the curriculum handbook was of considerable importance when translating 
the broad goals into instruction. This too concurs with the intents of 
the authors of Experiences in Deciston Making. Identifying, and pro- 
viding for, children's needs were seen by teachers as important compo- 
nents of the curricular decision making task. The selection of 
appropriate objectives to meet children's needs was also perceived as a 
curricular task of considerable importance. 

Concepts of curriculum design were ascribed less importance 
than the tasks described above. The acquisition of relevant instruc- 
tional resources, summative evaluation, integration, and the encourage- 
ment of student interaction were rated by the teacher respondents as 


moderately important design concepts. 


(iit) Belief systems. When the importance of specific decision 
making processes and 17 postulated elements which influence curricular 
decisions were examined in the light of six subgrouping criteria, the 
belief systems of the teachers in the sample accounted for the greatest 
number of differences. 

The effect of the belief systems of the teachers held constant 
in the comparison of generated elements of influence with the postulated 
elements. Teachers initiated 15 of the 17 postulates when they were 
asked to enumerate the elements which they perceived as influences upon 


their curricular decisions. 
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The categorized content of the curricular plans was considered 
in relation to the belief systems of the contributing teachers. 
Although only one respondent was categorized as System 3, that indi- 
vidual's curricular plan, as well as many of his responses in the 
opinionnaire, differed markedly from the content in the other 20 plans. 

These observations suggest that the belief systems of teachers 
influence their perceptions of the curricular decision making process 


and the nature of the curricular plans which emerge from that process. 


Conelustons 

Because the study was descriptive in nature, limited inferences 
were drawn from the findings. However, certain conclusions may serve 
goethe basis tor further research. 

(1) The preparation and distribution of curricula comprised 
of sets of broad goals authorized by provincial departments of educa- 
tion are drawing teachers into conscious curricular decision making at 
the classroom level. 

(2) During the preliminary stages of the curricular decision 
making process, the teacher respondents placed major emphasis on taking 
into accoumt children's knowledge, social, personal, and skill needs, 
their interests, and their talents when developing curricular plans. 

(3) There is a hierarchy of influences which impinge on 
teachers when they attempt to make curricular decisions. The hierarchy 
is comprised of instructional materials (rank-ordered highest), curri- 
culum elements, learner characteristics, teacher characteristics, 


instructional procedures, and evaluation (rank-ordered lowest). 
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(4) The extent to which individual categories of elements in- 
fluence teachers' curricular decisions may vary during the different 
stages of the curricular decision making process. This variation may 
indicate a shift in the concerns of teachers as they approach the point 
of specifying objectives and putting a curricular plan into its:final 
form. 

(aye) the belie systems on teachers may influence their percep- 
tions of the curricular décisiom makin oe process, and consequent ly , the 
Mature of the curricular plans they develop for instructional purposes. 

(6) Despite growing emphasis upon curricular concerns such as 
eiterration, process.and individualized instruction, there is evidence 


that content is still a major component of teachers' curricular plans. 


Implications for Practice 
There are several implications for curriculum development, 
teacher education, and school system personnel who are responsible for 


inservice programs. 


Curriculum development. The findings indicated that a form of 
curracularadecision makingy "science! exists t+ °P Every teacher in’ the 
sample was able to converse freely about the responsibilities as$0- 
ciated with curricular tasks. They all described a method of approach 
to the task of curriculum development at the classroom level and every- 
one possessed some knowledge of curriculum design, Extended in-depth 
research at the classroom level could result in a fund of data which, 


if synthesized and compiled, would serve as the foundation for a 
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practitioner's guide to effective curricular decision making. 
Universal components of such curricular data could be tested 

against existing curriculum theory in an effort to refine curriculum 

knowledge into a manageable conceptual framework capable of modifica- 


tion according to changing times. 


Teacher education. Consideration should be given to the pro- 
vision of extended practice in curricular decision making leading to 
the development of curricular plans which are designed with the child 
as the focal point. Before intending teachers can accomplish 
effective curricular decisions, they must be fully conscious of them- 
selves--they must know their own beliefs, philosophies, limitations, 
and capabilities. Given this knowledge, they must then be able to 
identify children's needs, interests, and talents. Then they must know 
how to develop effective instructional procedures based upon identified 
available resources. These skill and knowledge requirements for 


intending teachers suggest modifications for teacher education programs. 


School system perscnnel. The principal implication resides in 
the need for ongoing inservice designed to keep pace with advanced in 
curriculum theory, curriculum developments, and the curricular decision 
making process. Such post-service education programs would have two 
advantages: the practitioner would have the continued opportunity to 
modify his thinking and the curricular decision making processes used 
by him; the makers of standard curriculum guides and the curriculum 
theorists would have continued access to the "field" where ideas are 


tried and tested. 
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The existence of a hierarchy of influences which impinge upon 
teachers as they engage in the curricular decision making process 
suggests that school authorities should consider ways and means of 
alleviating or fostering these influences appropriately. 

Consideration might be given to the importance of teachers’ 
belief systems when candidates are selected for teacher education. As 
well, the belief systems of teachers may play an important role in the 
selection and assignment of classroom teachers and in organizing in- 
service and Pepe professional development programs. 

Finally, consideration might be given to maximizing the 
dissemination and implementation of "model" curricular plans which have 
been developed by teachers who are particularly skilled in the process 
of curricular decision making. Such plans might be analyzed by other 
teachers who wish to learn how to develop their own plans. 
Imoltecattons for the Conceptual Framework 

of the Study 

The conceptual framework which served as the basis for this 
study (Chapter 1) has been modified in the light of the findings. 

Results of the study indicated that a hierarchy of influences 
impinges upon the curricular decision making process. In the original 
framework, characteristics of the learner, factors within the school, 
and the curriculum were posited as influences which combined with the 
characteristics and expertise of the teacher at the onset of the curri- 
cular decision making process. Influences which serve as determinants 


of the process are depicted in the proportions revealed by the findings. 
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Figuren 2 


ArRevisediConcepteof; Teacher Curricular 
Decision Making 
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The rank-ordered categories of influence are as follows: 
(idyetinstrvetionali resources; 
(2) curriculum elements; 
(3) learner characteristics ; 
(4) teacher characteristics; 
(5). instructional procedures; and 


(6) evaluation. 


Each category of influence originates outside the curricular 
decision making process and any one of the six influence categories may 
affect curricular decisions in varying amounts. 

The four subprocesses which comprise the curricular decision 
making process remain unchanged, Determining the needs of specific 
children maintains a primary position in the process. Respondents 
ascribed the greatest degree of importance to this subprocess because 
it constitutes a starting point in the development of Aire: curiicular 
plans. Understanding the intents of the curriculum handbook and 
selecting appropriate objectives to meet children's needs were of less 
importance; therefore, these subprocesses remain unchanged in the 
conceptualization, There is a suggested linkage between subprocesses 
as the teacher proceeds towards the task of designing a curricular 
plan. However, there are cases when the teacher proceeds from any one 
of three subprocesses directly to the designing phase. 

The curricular plan has been considered as the outcome Ortis 


curricular decision making process. 
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For the purposes of this study, community influences upon 
teachers' curricular decisions were not identified. However, in the 
light of evidence provided by the judges who categorized the elements 
generated by the teachers who participated in thebstudy pethere ois na 
need to investigate the relationship of the community to other elements 
which influence the curricular decision making process. An attempt 
should be made to discover the position of community influence in the 
hierarchy of determinants established in the findings of this report. 

The conceptual framework which has been modified by the 
results of this study should now be tested in a variety ef tinstruc: 


tional settings to establish its credibility. 


Implications for Further Research 

The findings in this study ean indication of the scope of 
the field of curriculum study. Each set of findings requires distilla- 
tion and subsequent entry into a formative body of information about 
the curricular decision making process. 

Specifically, four areas of concern are suggested here for 
further research. 

(1) Six categories of elements which influence teachers’ 
curricular decisions were identified in this study. Further research 
is needed to establish the validity of each influence category. anhere 
is also a need for enquiry into the ways in which teachers accommodate 


the influences which have been identified. 
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(2) Some indication of teachers' assessments of various 
components of the curricular decision making process has been reported 
in this study. In order to learn more about the curricular decision 
making process, there is a need for information about the following 
concerns: teachers' knowledge about curriculum design; alternative 
patterns and processes used by teachers when they attempt to develop 
Curriculariplans;eand, the maeure of the content in ‘teachers* “curri- 
cular plans together with the implications heldehyethatwcontenes ror tic 
students for whom the plans were developed. 

(3) The belief system.of a teacher may influence that teacher's 
effectiveness as a curricular decision maker. Further research is 
needed to establish the importance of teachers' belief systems in the 
initial selecticn of candidates for teacher education, the selection 
and assignment of teachers for specific instructional duties, and the 
development of appropriate post-service activities for teachers in the 
£veld, 

(4) Specific attention should be directed to the replication 
and refinement of content analysis procedures used in this study. 
Attempts should be made to investigate other aspects of curriculum 
development which could be clarified through the application of content 
analysis techniques. Problems still exist which are associated with 
the ambiguity of terms and the categorization of content units, The 
techniques of content analysis need extensive application in order to 
establish procedural rules that will peer ones consistency in 


analyses, 
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(5) A methodology was developed for the collection of data in 
this investigation. Various rules and procedures were established in 
order to determine criterion levels for admissible information. These 
methodological procedures require further testing and modification. 
Descriptive research depends upon the application of procedures which 
ensure consistency, Validity, and reliability. 

(6) Further investigation is required in the assessment of 
discrepancies between teacher concepts of curricular planning and the 
content in the plans they actually devise. In the present investi ga- 
tion, discrepancies were noted in at least three areas: scope, 
sequence, and learner characteristics. The findings indicated that 
teachers assigned primary‘importance to these components of the curri- 
cular decision making process. Yet, these same components did not 
maintain the samel levels of importance when teachers generated elements 
which influence their curricular decisions, or when the content of 
their curricular plans was examined. Such discrepancies need further 


investigation. 


Once sufficient descriptive information about the curricular 
decision making process has been acquired and synthesized, experimental 
studies may be considered. It is too early to make generalizations 
about the teacher's role in curriculum development at the classroom 
level. The formative aspect of ongoing descriptive and experimental 
research should be emphasized. Longitudinal and coordinated research 
may then lead to solutions for some of the problems associated with the 


field of curriculum development. 
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This questionnaire package consists of three 


parts. 
below. 


PART 1 


PART LL 


PARE ITL 


A brief description of each part is outlined 


THE TIB (THIS I BELIEVE) TEST 

You will be asked to express your beliefs 
about ten topics of contemporary interest. You 
will be allowed a maximum of two minutes to write 
your response to each item. All responses wikl 
be held in Strictest confidence. 


The TIB is a separate booklet which you will 
receive from the investigator. 


PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL DATA 


Information given in this part of the 
questionnaire package will be held in strictest 
confidence. Each respondent will be assigned 
a coded identification number to ensure anonymity. 


TRACHER OPINIONNAIRE 


This part of the questionnaire package con- 
sists of four sections which have to do WaLwlae 


(a) an enumeraticn and ranking of the 
factors you believe influence you when you are 
making curricular decisions; 


(b) your feelings about the social 
handbook, Experiences in Decision Making; 
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NOTE TO ALL RESPONDENTS: you should have a copy of! 

Experiences in Decision 
Making at hand when you complete this part of the 
opinionnaire! 









(c) your feelings about the responsibility 
of making curricular decisions; and 
(a) the extent to which you think 


certain elements affect you when you_are making 
curricular decisions (planning units). 
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Thank you in advance for taking the time to record 
your responses to this questionnaire package. Your coopera~ 
tion is appreciated very much. 
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PART I 


THIS I BELIEVE TEST 
(Form T1B-71) 


Name Age Sex 





School Attending Major 


PEae COD. J) mole rad. 
(circle one) 


Campus Address Local phone 


Date 


(Copyright 1971, 0. J. Harvey) 
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INSTRUCTIONS 


In the following pages you will be asked to write your opinions 
or beliefs about several topics. Please write at least two (2) 
sentences about each topic. You will be timed on each topic at a pace 


that will make it necessary for you to work rapidly. 
Be sure to write what you genuinely believe. 


You must write on the topics in the order of their appearance. 
Wait to tum each page until the experimenter gives you the signal. 


And once you have turned a page, do not turn back to it. 


PLEASE DO NOT OPEN THIS BOOKLET UNTIL YOU ARE INSTRUCTED TO 


BEGIN. 


Seems A Ame eA 


NOTE: The experimenter allotted TWO (2) minutes per item. . This was in 
agreement. with instructions received from the developer of the 
test, Professor.0.~J. Harvey. 


The items have been collapsed for the purposes of this appendix. 
Each item appears on a separate page in the test booklet itself, 


a i HES Se NL Same 
Each of the TEN (10) items is prefaced by the following phrase: 
THES: I BELIEVE. ABOUT . 


The items are as follows: 


(1) .. .-. the«Ganadianwaysofelife, £6): «momen ManTrLages 
(2s wea uretre al. (7) ee caren 

(3) 1.4. 0epeople., (Scie ie ekeLenaship, 
(ieee. Law and oruer, (Oo). . «abortion, 


(sj eee. life aiter death. (10), . legalizing marijuana. 
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PART IT 
PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL INFORMATION 


rr reer : - 
Surname Given nane(s) 


Page Age 11961 y Gelb css wsisistae1Gis e gi8 6 ©4180 6.4 ¢ owies cine a ae | ) years 





B. oex: M F (Circle one) 


4, Number of years during which you have 
taught fourth, fifth, and/or sixth 


BROCE SOG tale Cote cece ecco weeenieccesce( ) years 





5« Number of times you have attempted to 
use Experiences in Decision Maine as the 


basis of your social studies program .esee.( ) times 





6. Years of post secondary education (beyond 
The COMpler Gn i, fect OrLationy eet r eco Tet ) years 


7. List all completed university courses which HAVE ASSISTED 
you in the task of CURRICULAR DECISION MAKING, especially 
as this process relates to the preparation of curricular 
plans for social stvdies. Please complete this section 


as accurately as possible. 


Course Description Number University/Collere Year 





Examples Teacher's Role in 
Curriculum Develop= Ed. C.I. University of 
ment p02 Alberta 1972 
Program Development 
in Elementary Hds,C.1,. University of 
Social Studies pW Ws Alberta 1971 
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University courses, continued 


a) 


e) 


f) 


g) 


h) 


j) 


k) 


1) 


Course Description 
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8. List all other experiences ~ = mini-courses, in-service 
seminars, micro-teaching, workshops, symposiums, etc., 
in which you have participated for specific assistance 
in curricular decision making especially as it pertains 
to social studies and the utilization of Experiences in 


Decision Making. 


‘ypc of Experience Where Given By Whom When 
Example Tworday workshop in Regional 

the preparation of Office 

behavioral objectives Ponoka Consultant 1969 


a) 





b) 


c) 
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PANE LL 
TEACHER OPINIONNAIRE 
Section A 


In this section of the opinionnaire, you are asked to 
ado three things: 


(a) Think of all the factors which influence 
you when you are ceveloping curricular plans. As these 
factors occur to you, record them, one per card, on the 
small white cards you will find enclos a together with 
paper clips in a small white envelope Seas eee 2 this 
questionnaire package. 


(b) Once you have recorded all the factors you 
Can tink Of, one per calu, sort the "cards Into" an order 
of influence, beginning with the most influential factor 
and ending with the least influential factor. 


(c) After you have ordered the cards, you are 
asked to rank them into five categories according to the 
following scheme; 


i) into one pile at your extreme right, 
place ealiethe cards which Yepresent factors which influence 
you very greatly) «he tke nost; 


i) santo a mabesto the left. of the first 
group of cards, place the cards which represent the factors 
which influence you to a large extent but not as great as 
those factors which you placed into the first pile; 


S13) pinto je ipiile ta the tert of the second 
group of cards, place the carcas which represent the factors 
which influence you to some extent but not as much as the 
factors you Have placed into the other’ two ‘groups; 


IV) imtoo a pile to the left of the third 
pile of cards, place the cards which represent the factors 
which influence you occasionally but not to the extent of 
the factors you have already placed into the first three 
groups; 


v) into a pile at your extreme left, place . 
the cards which represent the factors which influence you 
very little}. yo, keast, of all. 


Now, look at the cards again and be sure that you have 
placed the cards you really want into each group. When 

you are satisfied. that, the ranking is as you, wish dit. to. be, 
number all the cards in the pile on the left (i.e. the factors 
which influence you the least) with a "1," Number the cards 
in the next pile (to the riyht) with a Not the cards in the 
middle pile with a3," the cards in the fourth pile to the 
right with a “pypreaidWanally, the cards in the fifth eee 
(i.e. the factors which influence you the most) with a "5,' 
Place a paper clip over each pack of cards and put them a5 
into the white envelope. 
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PART IIT 


TEACHER OPINIONNAIRE 


Section. Bb 


In this section of the opinionnaire, you are asked to 
consider six questions which are related to Experiences 


in Decision 


Maleine 
KEV EN odie 
a erred 


For each question, five responses have been suggested. 
You are asked to select the response which most nearly 


expresses your view. 


Phen, iplacesarcheck (/9einethe’ blank 


space which appears before the response of your choice. 
An example has been given. 


Example How do you view 


D 









you as a teacher? 


I 


Set et 


PITT | 


tne scope o1 
ecision Making in terms of demands made upon#¢ 









= 5 2 
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Satna See 


feel the scope is unreasonably great. 


feel the scope is great. 


feel the scope is adequate. 


feel the scope is rather narrow. 


feel the scope is extremely narrow. 


ondent's choice 


The check which aprears in the blar space before the 
fourth response indicates the resp Ce. 
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You are reminded that you should have at hand a copy 
of Experiences in Decision Making for reference as you 
complete this section of the Opinionnaire. 


1. How do you view the extent to which Experiences in 
Decision Making places the responsibility for making 
Curricular decisions upon you as a user of the progran? 
Check one response only. 


(a) 
(b) 


(c) 
(a) 


(e) 


I feel the responsibility 
I feel the responsibility 
challenging. 

I feel the responsibility 
is. forathe, Utilization of 
I feel the responsibility 
is for the utilization of 
curriculun. 


is too sreat. 
is considerable but 


is no greater than it 
any other curriculun. 


is not as great as it 
a more prescriptive 


I feel I can not assess the extent of respon- 


sibility at this time. 
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TREACHER OPINIONNAIRE. Section B, continued 


How do you view the nature of Exveriences in Decision 
Making? Check one response only. : 


(a) The curriculum is too prescriptive. 


(bo) The curriculum offers adequate guidelines for 

the development of curricular plans. 

(c) The curriculum serves only as a point in depar- 
ture in developing my own curricular plans. 


(a) The curriculum offers inadequate suidelines for 
the development of curricular plans. 


(e) The curriculum is vague and very non-directive. 


How do you view the explanation of the valuing process 
as it) is présented in A. on pages 9 and 10° of tne hand= 
book, Experiences in Decision Making? Check one response 


only. 


a4 a tod 
i 


(a) Too restrictive; does i2* allow 
» ore turtner specii1cataon 
(b) Specific enough to be used as the basis of cur- 
ricular decision making with slight modification 
and/or further specification 


(c) General; in need of considerable elaboration and/ 
or specification in order to meet the instructional 
needs of specific children 


(d)eToouseneraieco: besusedgas the basis for curricular 
decision making without extensive elaboration and/ 


specification in order to meet the instructional 
needs of specific children 


(e) Vague and confusing; consequently, I construct and 
use objectives which differ from those stated in 
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TEACHER OPINIONNAIRE, Section B, continued 


hk. 


How do you view the explanation of affective objectives 
as it is presented in B. on pages iO and 11 of the hand- 
book, Experiences in Decision Making? Check one response 
only. 


(a) Too restrictive; does not allow for any elabora- 
tion or further specification 


(vb) Specific enough to be used as the basis of cur- 
or further specification 


(c) General; in need of considerable elaboration and/ 


ricular decision making with slight modification and/ 


or specification in order to meet the instructional 


‘needs of specific children 


specification in order to meet the instructional 
needs of specific children 


use objectives which differ from those stated in 
Ln 


Experiences in Decision Making. 
How do you view the explanation of cognitive objectives 
as it is presented in C. on rages 11 and le of the handa- 
book, Experiences in Decision Making? Check one response 
only. 





(a) Too restrictive; does not allow for any elabora~ 
tion or further specification 


(b) Specific enough to be used as the basis of cur- 


or further specification 


(ad) Too general to be used as the basis for curricular 
decision making without extensive elaboration and/or 


(e) Vague and confusing; consequently, I construct and 


(c) General; in need of considerable elaboration and/ 


ricular decision making with slight modification and/ 


or specification in order to meet the instructional 


needs of specific children 


specification in order to meet the instructional 
needs of specific children 


(e) Vague and confusing; consequently, I construct 
and use objectives which differ from those stated 
in Experiences in Decision Making. 


(a) Too general to be used as the basis for curricular 
@ecision making without extensive elaboration and/or 
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TEACHER OPINIONNAIRE, Section B, continued 
6. What effect has the handbook, Experiences in Decision 





eee had upon the preparation of your owm curricular 
plans? Check one response only. 


(a) It has encouraged me to seek some assistance in 
order to attempt the development of my own 
curricular plans. 


(bd) It has caused me to modify old curricular plans 
in order to meet the objectives of the new 
curriculun. 


_. (c) It has caused me to realize that my old curricular 
plans are inadequate in the light of the expressed 
objectives of Exveriences in Decision Making 
and, consequently, 1 am in the process of attemp- 
ting to develop appropriate plans. 


(d) Jt has. crawoyme into the, task.of»curricular 
decision making which is an activity I an 
really not prepared to undertake at this time. 


.e) It has not altered my curricular planning activity; 
*L:continue to use my old plans withou: modifying 
them in order to meet the objectives which are 

stated in the new curriculun. 
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TEACHER OPINIONNALRE 
section C 


Indicate the degree of importance you attach to each 
of the following curricular decision making processes, as 
it relates to the development of curricular plans based upon 
Experiences in Decision Naking, the elementary social 
studies handbook published and authorized by the Alberta 
Department of Education. 


1 of minimal or-no importance to me 
© wOipsSiaent-importance to me 

% of moderate importance to me 

4 of considerable importance to me 
5 of great importance to me 


Scale of Values 


Instructions For each response, circle the digit which most 
closely indicates your personal opinion. 












In the development of curricular plans based upon 
Experiences in Decision Making, of what importance 
is the cooperation or your principal? 














Lf. your princapals cooperation is of great impor- 
tance 60> Vous arene you would.encircle the digit 5 
in the following manner: 

' © 


Degree of importance to you 


In order to develop curricular 
plans based upon the broad 

goals provided in #xperiences 
an Decision Making, of what 
importance is your ovm personal i 
understanding of: ; ! 


(a) the valuing process as it | 
is defined in the handbook 


they are defined in the 
handbook 


(c) the cognitive objectives as 
they are defined in the 


| 

| ; 
(b) the affective objectives as | 
handbook | 
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TEACHER OPINIONNAIRE, Section C, continued 





Degree of importance to you 


2. In the development of curricular 
plans based Upon Baperterces in | 
Decision Making, Ofe what anpor- | 
tance to you is your. provision 
for the following needs of children: 


‘ 
t 
1 
; 
} 
1 
+ 


(a) their knowledge needs Sess eos Ls ees: 
(b) their social and personal needs _ 1 24 So ke 5 


(c) their skill needs a1 


3. In the development of curricular 
plansebased upon Experiences in 
Decision Making, of what importance 
to you is your Belectioms.oreappro- 
priate’ objcetives to meet the 
following needs of children: 





(a) their knowledfe needs 4 


(b) their social and personal needs plone 


WW wk! 
NOT ne NCH No 


(c) their skill needs ligt ce 


4h. In the development of curricular 
plans based upon Exneriences in 
Decision Making, of wnat impor- 
tance «to you asveech of the fol- / 
lowing considerations: 


(a) the amount of content ieee ee ce 


(b) the order in which material : 
is presented 1 2 3 4 5 


(c) the relationship of one area 
of study with another (social 
studies with art, science, i 

mathematics, etc.) ee pa ot ee 


(a) the chance for children to or 
role play and interact with : 
eachother in a variety of ways : | CaS aoe la 
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TEACHER OPINIONNATRE, Section c, continued 







Degree of importance to you 





4h, (continued from previous page) 


In the development of curricular 
plans based upon Experiences an 
Decision Making? ofeiinatelmporr 
tance to you is each of the fol- 
lowing considerations: 


(e) the availability of instruc- 
tional materials (books, films 
equipment, etc.) 


(f) checking up on progress during pone 
the unit or the time in which : 
the curricular plan will be 

implemented :1 °°: 2 © Ss) k 5 


(99) 


(g) checking up on progress at th . 
era of the ume or at the 
conclusion of the implementa~ 


tion of the curricular olan ieee 2 dy 5 
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TEACHER OPINIONNALRE 


Section D 


You will be asked to consider three categories of 
environmental influence in this section of the opinionnaire: 
the Tearner the school;~and~the- curriculum for social 
studies, Experiences in Decision Making. Indicate the extent 
to which you believe each of the following elements in- 
fluences you as you develop your curricular plans. 


Scale of Values Wee notesat ais 

2 G@iomemwers lintle extent 
3 to some extent 

li to a considerable extent 


hm itovearvervigreat extent 


Instructions For each response, circle the digit which most 
closely indicates your personal opinion. 









LION LS a 





———— cot ta SE a i. EARS 
eae To what extent does your principal influence ee f 
when you_are developing your curricular plans? i 
If your principal influences you to some extent 
when you are developing curricular So. then 

you would encircle the digit id 2 Beene gl ollowing 
manner: 








Extent of influence upon you 






sxc 2 i ny es a ae EP aN Rte Ce Na a as en irae 
A. To what extent do the following 
characteristics of learners 
influence you when you are 
developing curricular plans: 
(a) the need for knowledge 
(b) social and personal needs 
(c) the need for skills 
(d) interests 


(e) talents 
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TREACHER OPINIONNAIRS, Section D, continued 


Extent of influence upon you 








' { : | 
B. To what extent do the following | ; | 
conditions in your school influence! : | 
you when you are developing | 
curricular plans: 
| 


(a) the number of students to be : 
instructed at any one tim@ecece: 1 Vp a Oe TPS teh 


(b) the type of space in which 
teaching is to take place 
(confined, as in’a closed 
classroom; shared, as in open 
space, tok onde. phe, bandieok.. 


(ce) the type°of! facility in which | : 
teaching is-to take place 
(closed classroom, laboratory, 
multi-purpose room, open-space, 
i oy Oe eee eee! | Poe! 25.9 ho. 35 


(a) the type of furnishings, 
lighting, versatility, and 
other physical features of the 
facility an Which’ teaching is  . 
to take PlACCceccecececeseeouns i fa 5 L 5 


(e) timetabling, scheduling, and 
other timing limitations which j 
are peculiar to your own school; 1 2 5 hk S) 


(f) reporting procedures, record 
keeping, and other policies 
Which are peculiersto your 
OWHeSCHOO Uc cman s cece sce ol Um ek te ee 


(g) the cooperative and friendly ) 
spirit of the school in which | 
you TOBE lice eteie alee erate lets eiarelas #13 1 fal i 3 h 5 


(h) time during regular . 
school hours for planning (i.e. | 
making curricular decisions; . 
developing unit plans, etc.) | Te eee 


{ 

; 

{ 

| 

(3) funds for instructional | | 


ee! ie: 
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Extent of influence upon you 


went 





(3) access to necessary instruc-~ 
tional materials such as 


eudio-visual aides, references, 
community resources, etc. (they 


‘may exist but you may not be 
able to get at them easily) 


(ik) assistance in the form of 
teacher aides, secretarial 
services, technicians who can 
set up and run machines, etc. 


C. To what extent does the handbook, 
Experiences in Decision Making, 
influence you when you are devel- 
oping currictsker plans? 
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THANK YOU VERY MUCH FOR YOUR PATIENCE AND GENEROUS COOPERATION! 
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DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 





ee 


No ff 
alla Muenzinger Building, University of Colorado at Boulder, 80302 / (303)443-2211 











August 30, 1972 


Mr. David Jeffares 

Department of Elementary Education 
University of Alberta 

11212-87 Avenue 

Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 


Dear Mr. Jeffares: 


Dr. Olson has passed on to me your letter to him outlining your thoughts on your 
dissertation. Let me first try to answer the questions you raise concerning the 
administration, scoring and possible combinations of the different systems in your 
sample. 


i am sure that you will want to time your respondents while they are completing the 
TIB. We have found in several instances marked differences between the responses 

of individuals if they are allowed to complete the TIB leisurely, for example, 

at home versus completing it under the constraints of the two-minute time limit 

we impose for each item. This difference is generally in the direction of the 

more leisurely completion indicating higher abstractness. Therefore we insist, 

for the sake of the validity of the instruments, that some device be used to restrict 
the time allowed on each item. In some instances we have done this with a timer 

set at a two-miuute inlerval, bui our strong preference? sould Le for this iv be unuer 
the control of a tester who monitors the situation and controls the time. The logic 
underlying this is that belief systems, possibly personality in general, are revealed 
maximally under conditions of moderately high arousal. Restricting the time individ- 
uals have for the completion seems to give rise to high arousal and more valid 
responses as indicated above. The test can easily be modified along the lines you 
suggested. In fact, some of the modifications you are suggesting have been used in 

a number of Canadian studies, including one in Newfoundland and other cities and 
provinces as well. In fact, we tend typically to vary the TIB referents to make 

them of as high involvement as possible to the particular respondents. Our concern 
therefore is in keeping the level of involvement high rather than keeping constant 

a specific content. For example, we have found teachers to react differentially to 
such referents as "calling the teacher by the first name," "insubordination," and 
other educationally-linked terms. In addition to keeping involvement high, this also 
adds to the interest of the respondents since it presents a kind of seeming face 
validity. 


I am enclosing a copy of our scoring instructions which, although not complete, will 
give you a good feel of how the TIB is scored. However, if you can afford it, I 
would recommend, again for validity's sake, that you have us score the test for you. 
In addition to systems, we typically scere for six or seven dimensions that are 
related to systems but sufficiently independent to add appreciably to the variance. 
These include such things as openness, candor, cynicism, optimism, evaluativeness, 
externality, complexity, and others. Normally we have scoring done by two trained 
readers, the cost of which is $2.50 per booklet per reader for scoring for systems 
and dimensions, including cost of booklets. 
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I notice in your proposal you envision possibly collapsing your group simply into 
the concretes and the abstracts. You lose considerable information in doing this; 
in fact, on some possible outcome variables you may negate your results, fer 
example, by putting systems 1 and 2 together and/or 3 and 4. Thus I would suggest 
you try first to isolate as clear representatives as possible of the three systems 
(I don't hink you should expect to find a sufficient number of system 2 to. be used 
in your study). If you have a sufficient number of each of these, you probably 
would want to carry out one of your analyses in which you used only "pure! system 
representatives. In another analyses you might wish to combine some o£ the 
admixtures of systems with the "pure" systems to augment your end. 1 am sure you 
will not need to add to your number of system 1 representatives. If you need to 
augment systems 3 and/or 4, I would recommend that you make sure that those included 
in system 3 are predominantly 3 and those in 4 are predominantly 4, even though 
they may have some bits of one or more other systems. 


I don't feel quite comfortable in commenting upon your measure of reactions to 
different curricula by teachers of the different belief systems. I wonder if you 
might articulate in somewhat more detail this part of your proposal so that I could 
react to it with some specificity and potentially greater help to you. I am quite 
sure, however, that you-should look at interactions between the curriculum chosen 
(i.e., the "new" versus "old" social science and the belief system of the teacher). 
To do this might get you more in the direction of the impact of this interactive 
process upon student performance than you intended to go. A study that we plan to 
carry out envisions an examination of an interaction between curriculum, teacher 
belief system and belief system of student. But this quickly gets so large and 
complex that it would surpass the limits of a doctoral dissertation. 


I hope this information proves of help to you. I suspc-* you will have further 
questions, in which case I would be delighted to try to answer hem 3£ I could. {> cever) 
In case some of the studies are not available, we are enclosing‘ copiés of most 

of our studies we have done on conceptual systems to complete your personal 

library. Best wishes to you in the success of your study, and we would be pleased 


to receive copies of any results you obtain. 


Sincerely 


© QUA 
0. Harvey y, 
Professor 


OJH/bd 
Enclosures 


ec: Dr. Miles Olson, School of Education 
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UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 204 


BOULDER, COLORADO 80302 


OL OF EDUCATION 


September 1, 1972 


Mr. David Jeffares 

Department of Elementary Education 
The University of Alberta 

11212-87 Avenue 

Edmonton, Alberta 


Dear Mr. Jeffares: 


You have a very interesting design and I anticipate some very mean- 
ingful results. It seems to me that your application of the Harvey 
Research is most appropriate and that you will find it to be useful. 


I'm sending your letter to Professor Harvey and asking him to respond 
to your specific questions. Our use of the TIB has not been extensive 
and since Professor Harvey is here on campus, it seemed to me to be 
best that I refer your questions to him. I should comment on the scor- 
ing, however. Professor Harvey and a number of his graduate students 
are prepared to score the tests, however, they are reasonably expensive 
to score since they must be treated individually by at least two raters. 
This takes time and time translates into money, unfortunately. Perhaps 
Professor Harvey will respond with cost figures. I suggest you write 
to him if he does not. 


One of the concerns that I have is that you may not fine “surti cient 

type 4 individuals to fill your group. We found that teachers are 
heavily type 1 in previous studies here. You may find a good many 

type 3 persons, however, group 2 will be somewhat more difficult to 

find and group persons may be virtually non existant. I do not know 

the makeup of the typical teacher sample in Canada and it could be quite 
different from what we found. That in itself would be a significant find- 
ind in my opinion. 


I wish you success and I hope that Professor Harvey will answer you 
quickly. 


Sincerely, 


} 


, 


ae { 
Miles C. Olson 
Associate Dean 


MCO:pn 
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COOPERATIVE ACTIVITIES PROGRAM 


1. Nature of Activity (Check One) 


Student Teaching Internship Demons tration/Experiment ation 
Special Practicum Research X 


2. Organization to be Involved 


Edmonton Public School System County of Strathcona 





Edmonton Separate School System St. Albert Protestant/Separate School System X 
Ne ATED SMI. 
U. Of Az Faculty of Other 


3. Requestor (starf member) 
Name David Jeffares Posttzoan Dorad| Student Dace Ce 25972 
Request made on behalf of 


4. Description of Activity - Include title, objectives, procedures, evaluation, techniques, etc. 


A Descriptive Analysis of Teachers' Curricular Plans 


This will be a descriptive study which will attempt to shed light upon 
the following questions: 


(a) what environmental influences affect teachers as they develop 
curriculum plans based upon Experiences in Decision Making? 


(b) is there a relationship between a teacher's belief system and the 
content in the curricular plan that teacher had developed. 


Of interest, also, is the specific attention assigned by teachers to 
the individual needs of children in curricular plans, the design 
features in curricular plans, and congruence between objectives in 
Experiences in Decision Making and the curricular plansof the tcacmer. 


A questionnaire package will be administered to six teachers, two in 
each of these schools: Leo Nickerson, Sir Alexander Mackenzie and 
Sir George Simpson. 
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ihe packape Consists Of three parts; 


Part I Professional and Personal Information 
Rant dhl The TIB (This I Believe) Test 
Party DII «\TeachersOpinionnaire 


In addition to the questionnaire package, a curricular plan will be 
obtained from each participating teacher, 


The data will be descriptively displayed. Belief systems will be 
considered in terms of the kind of curricular plans teachers have 
developed. Evidence of the data in Parts I and III of the instrumenta- 
tion will be sought after in the curricular plans through content 
analysis of the documents. 


Follow-up interviews will be conducted with those teachers whose 
responses and/or plans show uniqueness in some way. 


The compiled data will be used as the basis of: 


(a) a report of the ''state of art" of curricular decision making 
centhe field shaid 


(b) a series of questions for further research. 


As well, it is anticipated that this beginning in the use of content 
analysis techniques for the evaluation of curricular plans (i.e. 
curriculum documentation) may prove useful to those researchers who 
might wish to continue attempts in utilizing this unbiased means of 
analysis of subjective materials. 
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5. Anticipated value to requestor 


The data from the pilot study will enable the investigator to make 
appropriate alternations in the research design, questionnaire 
format, or data collection techniques preparatory to the main study. 


6. Anticipated value to cooperating organization 


There is really little direct value to the cooperating schools and 
teachers other than the results of the data analyses which may be of 
help to them when they are developing curricular plans. Central 
office may find some of the data useful in determining in-service 
programs or other forms of assistance to teachers who develop their 
own curricular plans. 


7. Estimate of cost (see renumeration guidelines) 


No costs will be borne by the system. In order that teachers not be 
"burdened"' with the questionnaire, the investigator proposes to offer 
remuneration in the form of teaching for them while they complete the 
instruments. 


8. Suggested personnel, schools and times 
Personnel will be associated with each of three schools: 


1. Leo Nickerson - 2 teachers 
2. Sir Alexander Mackenzie - 2 teachers 
5. , oir George Simpson - 2 teachers 


A4th:; Sth, or 6th grade teachers who must be users of Experiences in 
Decision Making, the social studies handbook, and who develop plans 
prior to instruction, 


For Office Use Only 


OGt 26/ 
Approved by Division of Field Experiences Date 72 


Approved by Date Nov. 2/72 





Subject to the following conditions: 


(a) A report of the results of findings of this project is required by the 
cooperating school system (Check one) Yes No 


(b) Other 
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COOPERATIVE ACTIVITIES PROGRAM 


1. Nature of Activity (Check One) 
Student Teaching Internship. Demonstyration/Experiment ation 
Special Practicun Research X 


2. Organization to be Involved 


Edmonton Public School System X County of Strathcona 

Edmonton Separate School System St. Albert Protestant/Separate School System 
as. Ace le. ol 

Wa Ofek. Faculty of Other 





3, Requestor (staff member) 
Name David Jetfares Position Grad Student Date Oct Pesy Ans 


Request made on behalf of 


nee Err NI EEE EI SaRE RESIS ERE ERIE! 


4. Description of Activity - Include title, objectives, procedures, evaluation, techniques, etc. 


A Descriptive Analysis of Teachers' Curricular Plans 


This will be a descriptive study which will attempt to shed light upon 
the following questions: 


(a) what environmental influences affect teachers as they develop 
curriculum plans based upon Experiences in Decision Making. 


(b) is there a relationship between a teacher's belief system and the 
content in the curricular plan that teacher has developed. 


Of interest, also, is the specific attention assigned by teachers to 
the individual needs of children in curricular plans, the design 
features in curricular plans, and congruence between the objectives 
in Experiences in Decision Making and the curricular plan of the 
teacher. — 


A questionnaire package will be administered to approximately eight 
4th, 5th, or 6th grade teachers who have been randomly selected from 
all 4th, Sth, and 6th grade teachers in approximately five randomly 
selected schools in the Edmonton Public School System, 
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The package: consists gf three parts: 


Part I Professional and Personal Information 
Part II The TIB (This I Believe) Test 
Part III Teacher Opinionnaire 


In addition to the questionnaire package, a curricular plan will be 
obtained from each participating teacher. 


The data will be descriptively displayed. Belief systems will be 
considered in terms of the kind of curricular plans teachers have 
developed. Evidence of the data in Parts I and III of the instrumenta- 
tion will be sought after in the curricular plans through content 
analysis of the documents. 


Follow-up interviews will be conducted with those teachers whose 
responses and/or plans show uniqueness in some way. 


The compiled data will be used as the basis of: 


(a) “a report of the "state of the art" of curricular decision 
making in the field; and 


(b) a series of questions for further research. 


As well, it is anticipated that this beginning in the use of content 
analysis technqiues for the evaluation of curricular plans (i.e. 
curriculum documentation) may prove useful to those researchers who 
might wish to continue attempts in utilizing this unbiased means of 
analysis of subjective materials. 
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2. Anticipated value /to requestor 


The data from this investigation should provide descriptive evidence 
for the research questions which form the basis of the dissertation 
which is one of the requirements of the doctoral program in Curri- 
culum Development (Department of Elementary Education, The 
University of Alberta). | 


6. Anticipated value to cooperating organization 


The data will be sueful to the Curricular Associates in the Edmonton 
Public School System, particularly those associated with the schools 
and teachers, selected for this study. Central Office may find the 
information useful in relation to in-service planning, matching 
certain teachers with specific curricular decision-making tasks, and 
an analysis of what is happening in the field in respect to the 
development of curricular plans based upon Experiences in Decision 
Making. 


7. Estimate of cost (see remuneration guidelines) 
No costs will be borne by the system. The investigator will 
Subs tutute woretherres ponding eteachersif mwequested) sovthat' teacher 
need not lose personal time by virtue of a rather comprehensive 
questionnaire package to be completed. 

8. Suggested personnel, schools and times 
A. Stage one of selection: random sample of schools which house 

Grades, 47#5;tiarid Ge 


B. Stage 2 of selection: random sample of teachers (about eight 
ity ali) from the sclrools selected in Stage one. 


For Office Use Only 


Approved by Division Or Fiela Experiences 

Date, Oct. 926/72 
Approved by Date (Nove 22/72 
Subject to the following conditions: 


(a) A report*of-the results of findings of this project is required by 
the cooperating school system (Check one) Yes X No 


(b) Other. 
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( ) Board of Trustees Administrative Staff 
PA , Dr. John G. Paterson Mr. M. A. Strembiteky 
- Chairman Actiny Supermtendent 
x : Mrs. Lois N. Campbell Mir, TT. MS Aheen 
NG - : Secretiry: Treasurer 
tad Fig ip + Mr. nee YT. Falconer Nee ae dials 
> Mr, BR. Werbert Jamieson Ascociite Superintendent 
Sarat Yin x FP A Geemenes moms Yy ee mye <P ‘ie ag si / “<= ‘ _ ; 
Ve ue } Sere sched i : i iv fe NG De Gy Mis R. Vernon Johnson Mr. G. P. Ni halson ‘ 
Grwleent Sere Nas te Naa Yn? anne fen, Re et aces, NaN eat cai Reee Assuciate Superintendent 


Mr. Dorald W. Kernedy 
J0010 - 107A Avenue Edmonton Alberta T5H 028 Telephone (403) 129-5621) Mis, Feith Rogers 


Novenber 21, 1972 


hae (Wave emobaisls 
Administrative Assistant 
Division of Ficld Experiences 
University of Alberta 
EDMONTON, Alberta 





Dearwinewshibtiaic: 


This project has been approved on a permissive basis fol- 
lowing cxamination by our department. We have obtained tentative approval 
from eight principals to conduct the project in their schools. 


In line with permissive approval, Mr. Jeffares should 
c.ntact the following principais to obtain final approval and to make the 
arrengemente required.ta conduct the reseerch. 
W.ll, Coull, Principal, Scott Robertson Elementary, 13515--107 St., (475-3565) 
D.C. Geake, Principal, Bellevue Elementary, 11515-71 St., (477-5933) 
L.K. Lynn, Principal, Lendrum Elementary, 11330~-54 Ave., (434-3568) 
“S.1. Dineen, Principai, Windsor Park Elewentary, 6720-118 St., (433-3924) 
A.W. Frost, Principal, Eastwood Elementary Jr. High, 12023-81 St., (477-2352) 
‘E. Souch, Principal, Westbrook Elementary, 11915~-40 Ave., (434-5811) 
J.D. Cuyler, Principal, Athlone Elementary, 12940-129 St., (455-5823) 
D.P. Green, Principal, Mee-Yah-Noh Elementary, 9221-12GA Ave., (475-1929) 


Sincerely 


Tp ee 
Tom Blowers, Ph.D 
DIRECTOR - EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
EDMONTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
TB/ndd 
cc. ce Dr.aN. izollessom 
Mr. aD oJetianes a 
Miwa Welim, COU 
Mr. D.C. Geake 
Bicienls. Keeee LY 
Mr. S.1I. Dineen 
Hr. GA. W.ehrost 
ire. E 
Mo, 1d 
hes 8) 
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Department of Elementary Education 
The University of Alberta 

#207, 11212 - 87 Avenue 

Edmonton, Alberta 

October 26, 1972 


Mr. G. Harold Dawe 

Superintendent of Schools 

Red Deer Public School District #104 
4747 - 53 Street 

Red Deer, Alberta 


Dear Mr. Dawe: | 


I am currently enrolled in the second year of the doctoral program 
in Curriculum Studies in the Department of Elementary Education, The 
University of Alberta. I have successfully completed candidacy 
(September 8, 1972) and am presently organizing the finals aspects of 
the research design associated with a project I wish to undertake for 
my dissertation. I hope to commence data collection sometime after 
mid-November with completion scheduled for mid-December. 


A summary of the research project I wish to undertake has been 
included with this letter. As well, a copy of the questionnaire 
package has been included for your inspection. Three points should be 
borne in mind when you consider the instrument: 


1. there may be additions, deletions, and/or alterations as the 
result of a pilot study which will be undertaken during the last week 
in October and the first week in November; and 


2. a condensed version of the TIB (This I Believe) Test has been 
included; the copyrighted (and validated) test from Colorado State 
University consists of fourteen pages - - one page of instructions 
and one page for statements pertaining to each of thirteen items in 
the test; and 





3. the envelope of small blank cards to be used in conjunction 
with Part III, Section D has not been included. 


I wish to seek permission to conduct my research in the Red Deer 
School District #104. The selection of 5-8 teachers who offer instruc- 
tion in fourth, fifth, and/or sixth grade social studies based upon 
Experiences in Decision Making will be made as follows: 


1. at least five schools which offer fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grade instruction in social studies based upon Experiences in Decision 
Making will be selected randomly (or enough schools to ensure no 
problem in obtaining 5-8 qualifying teachers randomly); then, 
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2. wr8 teachers, who offer, fourth, fifth,.and/or sixth grade 
social studies based upon Experiences in Decision Making will be 
selected randomly from all the qualifying teachers in the random 
sample of schools. 4 





Once the sample of teachers has been determined, the investigator 
will arrange an interview with each teacher to explain the nature of 
the study and the mode of participation. Arrangements will be made 
with each teacher to administer the questionnaire package at a time 
which is mutually agreeable to the teacher and to the investigator. 
Should the teacher desire release time in order to participate in the 
research project, the investigator is prepared to substitute for that 
teacher while he/she completes the tasks associated with the instru- 
ment. 


In addition to the completed questionnaire package, each parti- 
cipating teacher will be asked to submit a curricular plan which has 
been implemented, is currently being implemented, or will be imple- 
mented in the near future. It is hoped that the nature of the plan 
might be preactive - - something preparatory to instruction. Each 
curricular plan (based upon Experiences in Decision Making) will be 
analyzed from the point of view of support for, or evidence of, 
various phenomena reported in the questionnaire package. 


In some cases, the investigator may wish to arrange a follow-up 
interview with particular teachers whose data warrant further 
elaboration or clarification. 


I have attempted to indicate the exact degree of involvement I 
expect of each teacher who participates in the study. There should 
be no real loss of time to teachers, students, or the system; as well, 
no costs to teachers or to the system are involved. 


I should greatly appreciate the opportunity to work in your system. 


I shall be glad to forward further explanation or other information you 
may require in order to reach a decision in this matter. 


Yours in anticipation, 


David Jeffares 
Graduate Student 
Department of Elementary Education 
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RED DEER PUBLIC SCHOOL DISTRICT No. 104 
| cpa a ALBERTA 


T4N 2E6 G. H. DAWE 
Superintendent of Schools 


Phone 347-1101 


G. de KLEINE 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Ist November, 1972 


Mr. David Jeffares 

Department of Elementary Education 
University of Alberta 

#207, 11212 - 87th Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta 


Dear Mr. Jeffares: 


We shall be prepared to help you in your research for 
your dissertation. This permission, of course, will be dependant 
upon the willingness of the teachers to participate. 


I am leaving the matter entirely to Mrs. D. Fern Solty and 
betrust ‘that you"will find it quite*agreeable ‘to deal with her 
directly from now on in regard to your work in the District. 


Yours sincerely, 
y 


G. H. Dawe 
Superintendent of Schools 
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Department of Elementary Education 
The University of Alberta 

#207, 11212 - 87 Avenue 

Edmonton, Alberta 

October 26, 1972 


Mr. Gerald A. Wilson 
Superintendent of Schools 

Three Hills School Division #60 
Trochu, Alberta. 


Dear Mr. Wilson: 


I am currently enrolled in the second year of the doctoral program 
in Curriculum Studies in the Department of Elementary Education, The 
University of Alberta. I have successfully completed candidacy 
(September 8, 1972) and am presently organizing the final aspects of 
the research design associated with a project I wish to undertake for 
my dissertation. I hope to commence data collection sometime after 
mid-November with completion scheduled for mid-December. 


A summary of the research project I wish to undertake has been 
included with this letter. As well, a copy of the questionnaire 
package has been included for your inspection. Three points should be 
borne in mind when you consider this instrument: 


1. there may be additions, deletions, and/or alterations as the 
result of a pilot project which will be undertaken during the last 
week in October and the first week in November; 


2. a condensed version of the TIB (This I Believe) Test has been 
included; the copyrighted (and validated) test from Colorado State 
University consists of fourteen pages - - one page of instructions and 
one page for statements pertaining to each of thirteen items in the 
test; and 





3. the envelope of small blank cards to be used in conjunction 
with Part III, Section D has not been included. 


I wish to seek permission to conduct my research in the Three 
Hills School Division #60. The selection of 5-8 teachers who teach 
fourth, fifth, and/or sixth grade social studies based upon Experiences 
in Decision Making, will be made ds follows: 


1. at least five schools which offer fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grade instruction in social studies based upon Experiences in Decision 
Making will be selected randomly (or enough schools to ensure no 
problem in obtaining 5-8 qualifying teachers randomly); then 
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2. 5-8 teachers who offer fourth, fifth, and/or sixth grade 
social studies will be selected randomly from all teachers who offer 
social studies at the fourth, fifth, and sixth grade levels in the 
randomly selected sample of schools. 


Once the sample of teachers has been determined, the investi- 
gator will arrange an interview with each teacher to explain the 
nature of the study and the mode of participation, Arrangements will 
be made with each teacher to administer the questionnaire package at 
a time which is mutually agreeable to the teacher and to the | 
investigator. Should the teacher desire release time in order to 
participate in the research project, the invesitgator is prepared to 
substitute for that teacher while he/she completes the tasks 
associated with the instrument. 


In addition to the comoleted questionnaire package, each 
participating teacher will be asked to submit a curricular plan which 
has been implemented, is currently being implemented, or will be 
implemented in the near future. It is hoped that the nature of the 
plan might be preactive - - something preparatory to instruction. 

Each curricular plan will be analyzed from the point of view of support 
for, or evidence of, various pehnomena in the questionnaire package. 


In some cases, the investigator may wish to arrange a follow-up 
interview with particular teachers whose data warrant further 
elaboration or clarification. 


I have attempted to indicate the exact degree of involvement I 
expect of each teacher who participates in, the study... onere should 
be no time loss to teachers, students, or the system; as well, no 
cost to teachers or the system are involved. 


I should greatly appreciate the opportunity to work in your 
system. I shall be glad to forward further information and 
explanation should you require same in order to reach a decision in 
this matter. 


Yours in anticipation, 


David Jeffares 
Graduate Student 
Department of Elementary Education 
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OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 





TROCHU, ALBERTA 


October 30, 1972 


Mr. David Jeffares, 

Department of Elementary Education, 
The University of Alberta, 

2007 ) Lil? .- eo 7 Avenue; 

Edmonton, Alberta 


Dear Mr. Jeffares: 


Your study proposal focuses on a curricular area which 
seems to be of current interest, and indeed concern, to 
teachers of the intermediate grades. 


I am sure that teachers would be willing to co-operate 
in the study, and my permission is hereby granted for 
you to proceed with your investigation. 


Best wishes to you in your research. 


Yours truly, 


G. Aw Wilson, 
Superintendent of Schools 
GAW/jdr 
Enclosure 
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Copy of a letter received from 0. J. Harvey 
in which he offered descriptions of the di- 
mensional features of the Tuts I Believe 


Test (Form TIB-71). 
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DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 











| Be ee eee 
Wi Muenzinger Building, University of Colorado at Boulder, 80302 / (303)443:2211 





March 9, 1973 


Mr. David Jeffares 

Department of Elementary Education 
University of Alberta 

#207, 11212-87 Avenue 

Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 


Dear Mr. Jeffares: 


We are airmailing to you today under separate cover your scored This I Believe 
booklets. Please accept our apologies for having taken so long to get this 
scored. 


I believe our letter of November 17, 1972, described the way in which the dimen- 
sions were to be scored. Following are some brief descriptions of these dimensions: 


Openness--by which is meant the respondent's presumed willingness seriously to 
entertain and possibly accept an idea contrary to his own more central 
ones. 


Pandor=— whieh means Lue acStimed férchtiphinoss or <*li-henesty with Shwehra 
response is.made, which implies low denial aud iow defensiveness. 


Evaluativeness--which refers to the tendency to make evaluative, good-bad, right- 
wrong judgments, with obviously pejorative implications. 


Externality--which refers to the respondent's tendency to attribute success, 
failure, or control of his actions to forces over which he has little 
or no control, including such things as luck, other persons, social 
obstacles, etc. 


Cynicism--which indicates an expression of nihilism, that nothing matters anyway, 
and that in general the world is a bunch of crap. 


Optimism--which refers to an assumed feeling of well-being and in general. that 
things either have or will turn out well for him. 

Complexity--which has to do with the number of different themes expressed 
together with their integration, which, in essence, equals a kind of 
judged profundity or depth of thought. 


Also attached is a billing for the scoring. If there is anything further we can 
do to assist you in your research, please do not hesitate to call on us. We would 
be pleased to receive a copy of whatever results are obtained from your study. 


Sincerely, 


ye ee 

ME SUEY : 
Om . Harvey 
Professor 
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Orieinel Plan 


The Greeks: Myth or Lercend 
ahe “rec: 





Ovorviel. Cin. otto. SnOM, Ome: Greeles through their 
power of imagination (and philosophy) developed their culture 
based on their theories of life (religion, myths,,legends). 


(2). To show any.inflvuences Greck culture. 
has had through the ages and especially today. 


(To learn more of the dignity of man and es- 
pecially freedom, equality and justice. 


Objectives. (1) Valve 


(a) Students learn to tolerate values 
of others. 
(vb) Students should be able to understand 
me of the effects of freedom, equality and justice on a society. 


(oye oka 14. 


mation. 
and drew conclusicns. 


e 
(c) Comparison tu today's society. 
(3) Knovledce 


(ayoA kmorledge of the dand and its people. 


(pb) A knowledge of the religion of the 
Greeks, their philosophies and culture. 


(c) A knowledge of the development of 
Greek culture and its effect on today's world. 





Learning Oonortunities 
Overer. The reading and study of Greek myths in reading 
class. Films and eee Visit of a parent who had spent time 


in Greece. 


Developer nt 


Small group and class discussions; research and reports=- 
individuals and groups; written recoPas--made together and in groups; 
role playing. 


Evaluation 


(1) What knowledge have the children developed in Greek 
culture? 

(2) What effect has Greek culture had on our lives? 

(3) Value type questions. 
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Schedtilcvom Preparation 
Delete all enumeration excent where it lends witnin-text 
neaning--grouv-of-three, for example. 
Delete all definite and ae anit es. 
Delete all conjunctions except where found within a 
hyphenated content un Vit--crouv-of-students, for example. 


Delete 211 preposions. 


Substitute pronouns for noun referents--them becomes Greeks, 
for example. 


Jomove superfluous exvression--should be able, some of the, 
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who had, have them, based on their, through iheir ,+lon.exenple. 


Hypnenate words strings which would not carry unit of 


meaning if sevarated--values-of-others, dignity- -Of-man, 
small-group, written-records, for example. Hyohenated units 


could not exceed 22 characters witnout reprogramming the 
computere 

Remove vrover nouns unless they represent content adi 
essociated with the curricular plan content--superin 
report, Grandview School, for exanple. 
d 


cr ts 


Code certain words if multi 
iT nou ws wOrceved In. vexe 


Tee pOml. 


le meaning is involyed--record(n) 
. oh ed 
3 > 


record(y) if verb indicated 


Eliminate all upper case letters. 
Apbreviate where expedient in order to cut down word count. 
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rian Prepeped ror Transfer to 


Commerer Cards 


==) 


11001 rreeks myth legend overview show-how creeks power-of~imagination 
2philosophy developed culture theories-of-life religion myths 
Z3legends show~influence creezk-culture learn dignity-of-man 
h freedom equality justice objectives value students learn tolerate 
5 values-of-others students understand effects -of-freedon equality 
6 justice society skill locate~informa tion gather-information 
9 summarize draw-conclusions cox aparison today's-society knowledge 
8land people knowldge religion greeks philosophies culture 
Qknowledge development greek-culture effect today's -vorld 

1Olearning opportunities opener reading study greek-myths reading- 
jiclass films slides visit parent pea a ereece development 

12 small-group cilass-dis sion research reports individuals 

14 groups written-records eo. groups role-playing evaluation 
jl.what lmowledge children developed greek-culture what effect 


110lSereck-ertture lives valve-type-anestions 
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University Courses and Other 
Relevant Experiences 


Unitverstty Courses Relevant to Curricular 
Dectston Making 
Respondents reported each university course in terms of its 
title, calendar number, instructor (if known), and the year taken 
(Table 41). These data were collapsed into fourteen rank-ordered 
field according to the frequency with which courses within each field 


had been taken. 


Fields and frequencies. The most frequently mentioned field 
was social studies methodology. Three rural teachers, three small- 
city teachers, and four large-city teachers had taken at least one 
Course im this fileld fora total of 13 in the total sample. History 
ranked second in the fields which had assisted the teachers in the 
task of curricular decision making. One teacher in the small-city 
subgroup had taken two history courses while two teachers in the 
large-city subgroup had taken a total of seven, The total number of 
history courses taken by teachers in the total sample was nase? 
Courses in elementary reading methodology ranked third highest in 
frequency. Two rural teachers indicated that such courses had assisted 
them in curricular decision making. One small-city teacher and one 
large-city teacher had each taken four such courses. The frequency of 
helpful courses taken in the field of reading was seven for the total 
sample. Sociology ranked fourth. One teacher in the rural subgroup 


had taken five courses in the field of sociology and one large-city 
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teacher had taken one course which had assisted in the task of curri- 
cular decision making. The fifth field was educational psychology. 
One small-city and one large-city teacher reported that they had each 
taken two courses in educational psychology which had been of assis=- 
tance. TIwo-rural teachers indicated that three courses in elementary 
physical education methodology had been of assistance to them in making 
curricular decisions. Eight fields of study ranked seventh with one 
teacher reporting one useful course in each of the following: elemen- 
tary langugage methodology, library service, elementary science and 
music methodology, educational foundations, elementary mathematics, 
and audio visual methodologies, and communications theory. 

Rural teachers reported 16 courses, small-city teachers 
reported 16 courses, and large-city teachers reported 18 courses which 
had been of particular assistance to them when planning social studies 
units. With the exception of three courses which were taken in an- 
other province, all courses had been taken in universities located in 


Alberta. 


Other experiences relevant to curricular dectston making. 
These data were reported by each teacher in terms of the type of 
experience, where the experience took place, the personnel involved, 
the course of the personnel, the year, and attendance. Because Ote the 
varying nature of the experiences reported by the teachers in each 
subgroup of the sample, the analysis has been presented in three 
sections: the rural response, the Span agit response, and the large- 


city response. 
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Rural response. Teachers cited 11 specific experiences which 
they perceived to be relevant to curricular decision making (Table 42). 
Six of the activities were offered outside the system. Six of the 
experiences were conducted by personnel representing the Department of 
Education, two of the experiences were offered under the auspices of a 
provincial teachers' association specialists' council, and three 
activities were sponsored by local teachers, All experiences had 
occurred between DGowanw Fo/72 with six of the eleven activities 
occurring in 1972, A teachers' institute in 1972 was attended by all 
seven teachers. This was full-day sessions offered in lieu of a 
regular teaching day. Two teachers had attended a social studies work- 
shop in 1970 where attendance was voluntary. Each of the remaining 
nine experiences was voluntarily attended by one teacher. Tiese 
activities were: two social studies workshops, a professional day, two 
social studies conferences, a seminar addressed to testing, a seminar 
devoted to theplanning of a unit, an in-service seminar, and a unit 
evaluation by a social studies consultant. A total of 18 in-service 
experiences were attended voluntarily by the teachers in the rural 


sub-group of the sample. 


Small-city response. Seven specific experiences were cited by 
teachers (Table 43). All represented in-service activities. Three 
were associated with a teachers' convention. Two were experiences 
offered under the auspices of a provincial teachers' association 
specialists' council; the other activities a presented by personnel 


from a university, a large-city central office staff, the regional 
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office consultant in social studies, the regional learning assistance 
eenter, and the smailicity central office itself. The activities 
occurred between 1968 and 1972 with no concentration in any one year; 
one of the in-service activities was attended outside the local 
system, Six of the seven teachers in the small-city subgroup attended 
a workshop on unit planning. Three teachers had attended a seminar on 
individualized instruction and two teachers had attended a social 
studies workshop. One teacher had attended each of the other activities: 
three convention workshops and an early childhood education reading 
readiness workshop. A total of 15 in-service experiences had been 
attended by the teachers who felt that they had been assisted in the 
task of curricular decision making by participating in these activities. 


All teachers had attended at least one in-service experience. 


Large city response. Eight specific experiences were cited by 
teachers in this category (Table 44). All were in-service activities 
which were offered by personnel within the system with the exception of 
one: a precision teaching seminar led by~an-expert=fromethe United 
States. One experience was offered under the auspices of a provincial 
teachers! association specialists' council; the other seven were spon- 
sored by the large-city office. The activities which occurred between 
1970 and 1972 were voluntarily attended. Three of the seven teachers 
in the subgroup had not attended an in-service activity; each of the 


& 
remaining five teachers had attended one of the following experiences: 
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social studies and micro-teaching workshops and seminars in curriculun, 
precision-teaching, communications, and contract learning. Astoce or 
eight in-service experiences were attended by the teachers in the 


large-city subgroup of the sample. 
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